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For the Companion. 


OLD POCER. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


It was late one afternoon’ in December when John Webb left 


the train at a wayside station in New Jersey. 


platform. 
) “Yes; there’s Symes a- rhar- 
nessin’ up the team now.” 

mae The “‘team’’ consisted of a 
sii pair of stont mules and an 
able open wagon. Webb hurried 
sons over to Symes. ‘What is 
Y. your fare?”’ ; 





“Two dollars.”’ 

An old, decrepid man stood 
near patting one of the mules. 
His bleared eyes watered, 
and his thick under-lip trem- 
: bled with palsy. 

“Not two dollars for a poor 
old beggar like me?” he 
whined. “Two dollars for 
this boss here; but you. won’t 
charge me nothin’. Hey, 
Mr. Symes?” 

“Tyo dollars, I tell you.” 

John Webb drew out his 
pocket-book and took from it 
afive-dollar note. It was all 
he had. A month ago the 
firm for which he acted as 
its, hook-keepor had friled, leay 
ing him without work and 
with little money. 

Webb was an cducated man, full of energy 


. and courag 








108 with men like himself seeking employment. He | 
Piten struggled on for a month, the prospect growing 

imiber darker with every day. At the end of that time 

Neato afriend wrote to him,— 

bp “A district school-teacher is needed in Seaport, 

ter. OF afishing-village on the Jersey coast. Go down 

ice. ad apply for the place. The salary is small, 

aoe but it is better than nothing.” 


So John was on his way to Seaport with five 
es dollars in his pocket. He handed it to the driver, 
. year, who fumbled in a greasy leather bag for the 
-_-—— change. The old man patted Symes on the arm, 

eying the money hungrily. 


I. “You dear, good young man, what a lot of 
y origi- think you have! You'd not ask two dollars from 
ride an old man totterin’ to his grave? I’m sick, an’ 
C... Imust get to Seaport to-night, an’ if you don’t 
EED give ine a lift, I've got to walk.” 

| ti “Walk?” said John. “How far is it, driver?” 
wis “Twenty miles,”” 


“An’ through the pine woods, with hundreds 
ton of paths crossin’ each other!’’ cried the beggar, 
on. tarning quickly to John. “I'll die by the way! 
As God sees me, I haven’t a penny!”’ dragging 
ot his ragged pockets. “I’ve not tasted meat 
formonths; I've eaten nothing since yesterday 
buta crust of dry bread!” 
“Can this be true?’ asked John of the driver. 


AR. “I s’pose it is,” graffly. ‘Old Poger’s abont | 
Lapy’s he poorest man nigh Seaport. The stage be- | 


ngs to a company, or I'd give him a lift. Come 
on, sir; I'm ready.” 

John climbed into the wagon. It was a cold, 
louded day, and snow was lying on the ground. 
The wind was rising, and blew in wild, fierce 
gusts aoross the pine forest which stretched away 
tefore them. 

The old man buttoned his coat abont him, and 
tith tottering steps followed the wagon. 

Webb turned his back that he might not see 
tim. He had but the three dollars—— 

‘Tve half a mind to walk and give that old fel- 

¥ my place,”’ he said, with an awkward laugh. 

“You can't doit, sir. There are twenty zigzag 
ads crossing in the pines. Yon’'d be Jost in an 
bur. Besides” He looked at Poger witha 
agnifeant langh, and stopped snddenlv. 
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“There is a stage to Seaport?” he asked of the loungers on the 


| 
He was not ashamed of any hon-| presently. The lean, stooped figure was still in ly?” said John, sternly. 
est work which would keep his wife and two| sight, the long white hair hanging over the tat- | 
little children from want; but the city was filled | tered clothes. 















OLD POGER. 


They drove on. Webb looked back again} ‘How can you speak to an old man so rude- 
Symes laughed, and Poger, rousing himself, 

eyed John keenly. ‘‘Here’s your coat. Much 
““My father’s hair was like that,” thought | obleeged.” 

John, who had been a most loving son. | ‘No,’ said John, hesitating. “I do not want 
“Stop, Symes,’ he said; ‘I can’t stand this | it again.’ A nausea which he could not conquer 

any longer. Take the old man in. I will pay | overcame him. 

for him.” 





‘I s’pose you're rich, eh?” 
“Just as you please, sir; “No; nearly as poor as yourself.” 
gave the significant chuckle. “You've likely hearn tell of Matthew Poger 
Poger climbed into the wagon, thanking John, | before?” 
but giving him at the same time a queer, quizzi-| ‘Never. Drive on, Symes.’’ 
eal glance. It occurred to the young man that} “Good-night! good-night!” called Poger, 
both Poger and Symes thought he was a fool. | standing in the door of the cabin, wheezing and 
“No matter; I did what was right,’ he| looking after them. 
thought, his face growing red. . | “DT yveekon old Poger hasn’t been treated like a 
They drove on. Poger talked incessantly of | human bein’ before for twenty year,” grumbled 
his terrible poverty and his diseases, pushing | Symes, as he whipped the mules. 
closer to John as hedid so. No doubt he was an | | “Why not?” 
exceedingly dirty, disagreeable old man. The | “Because he aint human, that’s why,” dog- 
smell of his breath and clothes fairly sickened | gedly answered the driver. 
Webb, who was particularly dainty in his own! John had too much to think of to argue the 
habits. point. Ina few moments they reached the low 
But the sight of the white hair and palsied | house which served as a hotel for sportsmen in 
hand checked every sign of impatience. He lis- | summer. He wrote to his wife that night, buv 
tened patiently, and answered kindly. he said nothing about the two dollars or the over- 
It grew bitterly cold. The wind blew into the | coat. He knew how the dear, patient little 
wagon until John shivered in his warm overcoat. | woman would look when he went about shiver- 
As for Poger, his teeth rattled and his limbs | ing through the rest of the winter, Suppose he 
shook. He grew silent and shut his eyes, draw- | did not get the situation? He had but one dollar | 
ing the thin rag of a coat across his breast, | left. | 
John, glancing at him, saw to his horror beneath | “I did what I thought was right,” he said, try- | 
the coat the bare skin. ing to shake off the gloom that weighed him | 
“You must be freezing, man!” he said. down. 
“J—I am very cold, sir,” he muttered. “I’m| But he was not yet done with old Poger. Be- 
a very poor man. I haven’t a penny in the| fore daylight he was wakened by the landlord. 
world.” | “There’s a miserable old scamp that lives in 
His lips were ashen, his pale eyes fixed on} the pines has sent for you, sir. He says he’s 
| John with a strange glare. The young man be-| dying, and that nobody ever was as kind to him 
gan to pull off his coat, and then hesitated. ‘I | as you were to-day.” 
never can wear it again,’’ he thought, with a} “Is there nobody else to go?’ muttered John, 
shudder of disgust, ‘“‘and I cannot buy another.” | pulling on his clothes. 
But the next moment he dragged it off and; ‘No; he’s got neither kith nor kin. It’s the 
wrapped it about the old man, who soon fell | first time in thirty years he’s asked anybody into 
asleep, and grunted and snored all the rest of | that vile den of his.”’ 


” 


and again Symes 














ken chair. Wood was to be had 
for the gathering, so that John 
soon had a blazing fire. 

‘eo He waited on Poger that night 
} and the next day, hiding his re- 
pugnance. Sometimes the filth 
seemed more than he could bear, 
but he tended and nursed the old 
creature faithfully. 

“God made him and Christ 
died for him,”’ he said, “and who 
am I to despise him?’ 

At noon Poger rallied. 

“Now go away, young man, 
and send Nugent here,—Ben Nue 
gent, the blacksmith. Don't you 
know Ben? Tell him Poger wants 
him right away.” 

John found the blacksmith, a 
burly, shrewd-eved man, des- 
patched him and hurried to find 
the school committee, Pike and 
Amory, two men who kept the 
village store, grocery and _ post- 


lodked at his recommendations, 
and handed them back. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Webb. I 
think you would have suited us 
exactly, but. we closed with a 
young man named Johnson this 
morning. You are just an hour 
too late.”’ 

This was his reward for his 
kindness to a beggar! John 
Webb walked down the street 
with his head bent and teeth set, feeling he had 
paid too dearly for what he had done. When 
he thought of going back to Mary empty-hand- 
ed, the tears stood in his eves. 

“But I did what was right, anyhow,” he said, 
trying to find comfort in this, and setting his cap 
straight on his head. “I will go anyhow, and 
see how the old man is, and then for home. I 
shall have to foot it.” 

Nugent met him at the next _— of the sandy 
road. ‘‘Poger’s dead,’ he said, bluntly. “You 
were very kind to the old man. You must be 
an honest Christian, and that soit’s scarce 
enough, Mr. Webb. I'd be glad if you'd come 
to my house and take supper, sir.”’ 

“Thank you heartily, but I must go home at 
once. I applied for the situation of teacher here, 
but did not succeed.”’ 

“Oh, you did, did you?” scanning him sharp- 
ly. ‘Well, now, there might be other chances 
here. Suppose you stay over until to-morrow? 
Come and take supper with me. Something 
may turn up for you in Seaport.”” 

John consented. He was ready to catch at any 
straw. There was nothing te look forward to at 
home but utter want. 

He stayed with the friendly blacksmith that 
night and the next day. No chance turned up. 
In the meantime Poger was buried. 

“The old man took such a fancy to you,” said 
Nugent, “that it seems as ef vou onght to go to 
the funeral. He'll not have much of a follevin’.”’ 

“They won’t bury him to-day?” 

“Yes; why not? He’sasdeadas he can be, and 
there’s no friends to mourn over him.”’ 

Late that afternoon, therefore, poor old Poger 
was laid in a pauper’s grave at the expense of 
the village. Half-a-dozen men, among whom 
were Pike and Amory, store-keepers, pcstmas- 
ters and school committee, walked after the rude 
pine coffin. 

When they had left the gravevard and reached 
the road, Ben Nugent called a halt. 

“Gentlemen, old Matthew Poger sent for me 
the day he died, knowin’ I had consid‘able lega! 
knowledge, and I drew up his will. 1 put it in 
the hands of Pike and Amory.”’ 

“Yes,” said Pike, drawing ont a greasy slip of 
paner, ‘““Poger made a will. and left his table, 

bed and all other property which his hut might 


7 





| the way. | The old man had been taken suddenly and 

It was late at night when Symes stopped near | dangerously ill from long exposure and want of 
' a wretched hut. | proper food. The hut contained only a filthy 
| “Here's yourdug-ont, Poger,’”’ hesaid. ‘Clear | pallet on the floor, on which he lay. a table with 
yo wself now!” | three legs propped against the wall, and a bro- 


eontain, to Mr. Webb here. who hed paid for his 


office. They heard his statement, ¢ 
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fare, and gave him his overcoat, and nursed him 
faithfully. He says, ‘If it had not been for him, 
I might have died in the woods.’ Iam afraid, 
Mr. Webb, the legacy will not help you materi- 
ally.”’ 

John smiled, remembering the filthy bed and 
table. “It was kindly meant, at least,” he said, 
and took leave of his new friends; but Nugent 
did not leave him. 

‘Suppose we look into your legacy?” he said, 
leading the way to the hut. ‘‘Poger was a care- 
ful man and spent nothing. I’ve heard a report 
that he was not as poor as he seemed. Let’s 
look about us a little.’* 

‘They went to the old house. The blacksmith 
threw some wood on the fire, which blazed up, 
illuminating the cobwebbed walls, the broken 
window filled with rags, the wretched flock bed. 
Ben shook the bed to pieces, broke up the table, 
punched holes in the wall about the chimney. 

“Are you looking for a hidden treasure?’ said 
John, laughing. 

“[ don’t know,” peering into an iron pot. 
“What would Poger make a will for, if he had 
nothing to leave?’ 

John joined in the search, joking as he did it; 
but it proved vain, and they turned to leave the 
hut. 

“T'll take the table and chair for firewood, 
with your leave,” said Ben, gathering up the 
broken table-legs. 

John picked up the chair. 
He looked at the seat. Surely that was a false 
bottom! The blood rushed to his face. Ben, no 
less excited than he, seized a club and struck a 
blow at the old chair. Out fell a shower of sil- 
ver coins and notes upon the floor. 

“I thought as much!” cried Ben, wiping his 
forehead, ‘Here is a handsome sum! And I’m 
glad of it! You're an honest man, Webb, and 
you deserve it!”’ 


How heavy it was! 


John’s fortune was not made precisely, The 
miser’s hoard amounted to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, all told. But with that John bought 
a little farm in Virginia, to which he took Mary 
and the children. By hard work they have been 
able to live comfortably, and to help their poorer 
neighbors, 

“It is not often,’’ John tells his boys, ‘that 
Providence throws « hidden treasure in a man’s 
way; but hard work and right living never fail 
to find one.”’ 

+o 


For the Companion, 
SAINT MARY ANN. 

Two girls sat at one desk, bending over two 
slates. ‘The teacher, Miss Moulton, thought they 
were engaged with the problem of the fox and 
the grayhound, in Davie’s “First Lessons in Al- 
gebra.”’ 

“What are you going to wear to the sleighing- 
party to-morrow night?” 

This was on one of the slates. Letty Marks 
wrote it, then nudged Sue Butterworth, who sat 
next to her, Sue read it out of the corners of 
her eyes, then wrote on the other slate,— 

“Perhaps I sha’n’t go. I haven't been 
vited ”’ 

“Pshaw!’’ Letty wrote, “that is just affecta- 
tion. You know you will be invited. You know 
Brate’s going to invite you. He told me he was, 
So you might as well tell what you're going to 
wear, because you've decided what it shall be, 
you know you have.” 

“[’m going to wear my plaid,’’ Sue’s slate re- 
sponded, and added, *‘Let’s do up our hair to- 
night, and have curls,” 

“All right!’ said Letty’s slate, as cordially as 
is possible to a slate. “I'm going to put sugar 
and water on my hair to make it curl.” 

“I'm going to put molasses on mine,—no, 
chewing-gum,"" Sue wrote, at which Letty 
laughed, and was called up to the teacher’s 
stand, and made to sit near Miss Moulton till 
the bell sounded for recess. 

Then the two correspondents were reunited, 
and were joined by four other girls to discuss 
the prospective sleigh-ride and the party. 

It was Brayton Steadman’s affair. His father 
had allowed him to engage the great omnibus- 
sleigh. Brayton had invited five boys to join 
him, and each of the six boys was to invite a 
girl, They were to ride up and down the prin- 
cipal streets of the village, around and around 
the Square, and then out two miles to Uncle 
Brayton’s, where they were to have games and 
one of Aunt Brayton’s rare suppers; then home 
again by moonlight to the music of sleigh-bells, 
stopping on the way to serenade Miss Moulton. 

The favored few boys had already been in- 
vited,—the cream of the High School,—and each 
favored boy had gone through the formality of 
asking if he could have the pleasure of some 
certain girl’s company, and each certain girl had 
replied in ceremonious writing that he might. 

“J don’t see the use of all this bothering writ- 


in- 
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ing,’ 
the ninth note-sheet she had spoiled in her effort 
to reply to her invitation. “I don’t see why 
Tom Clayborne couldn’t just come at recess and 
ask me to go with him, and let me say yes, and 
done with it. He went straight from calling me 
‘Jess Greeny,’ and from having me show him 
how to work his algebra example, and wrote 
that ‘Thomas J. Clayborne presented his com- 
pliments to Miss Greenlaw, and requested the 
pleasure of her company,’ and so forth, and 
so on.”” 

To return to the recess gathering. Each girl 
told whom she was going with, and showed her 
invitation, and asked each other girl what she 
was going to wear, and how she was going to 
do her hair, ete., ete. From this interchange, it 
came out that Brayton Steadman had not in- 
vited any one to accompany him. 

“Of course he’ll invite Sue Butterworth. He 
always does invite her when there’s any inviting 
going on,”’ said Jessie Greenlaw. 

“Of course!’’ “Of course!’’ said the other 
girls. “He told me he meant to invite her,” 
said Letty. ‘‘He told me so, too,’’ somebody 
else testified. 

Sue felt perfectly sure that Brayton would ask 
her, so she spoke with the utmost freedom about 
her plans, and tried to get promises from the 
other girls that they would not dance any round 
dances, because she had promised her father 
that she would not. 

“Do look at Saint Mary Ann,”’ said Letty, in- 
terrupting the conversation. 

“She looks as if she were at a funeral,”’ said 
Sue. “I declare, I think it’s wicked to be as 
good as she is.” 

‘Poor thing!’’ said Jessie Greenlaw. ‘‘She’s 
the only girl in our class that isn’t invited tothe 
party.” 

“Except one!”’ laughed Sue. 

“Oh, well, you’re just the same as invited. 
She never gets invited,’’ Jessie continued, re- 
turning to Saint Mary Ann. 

“I don’t care!’’ Sue said. “‘She’s no business 
to be so sanctimonious. She thinks it an unpar- 
donable sin to laugh. She’s so good she’s hor- 
rid, and that’s all there is about it!’’ 

“I don’t think you state the case properly,” 
said Jessie. ‘She isn’t horrid on account of her 
goodness, but in spite of it; just as you are cute 
and interesting, Sue, in spite of your badness, 
Saint Mary Ann is naturally queer, and distant, 
and prim, and uninteresting; and the reason we 
don’t like her is because she is queer, and dis- 
tant, and prim, and uninteresting. It is not be- 
cause she keeps the rules, and gets her lessons, 
and keeps out of scrapes. If she were idle, and 
impudent to Miss Moulton, and didn’t get her 
lessons, and was forward with the boys, she 
would be utterly unbearable.” 

“T wish she was going to-morrow night; it 
would be so comical to have her sitting in the 
midst of all our fun, with her face drawn down, 
and her lips pinched together, and to see her shy- 
ing off from the boys as if they were monkeys 
she was afraid of.” 

‘I don’t believe she dislikes boys as much as 
she pretends to,”’ said Sue, and then she added, 
suddenly, ‘‘O girls, let's try her. I'll write her 
a note, and sign Brate Steadman’s name to it, 
asking the pleasure of her company to-morrow 
evening. She’s such a simpleton she’ll never 
suspect that it’s a hoax, and she'll answer it, 
and I'll warrant she'll not decline; I'll get Brate 
to let us see her answer.” 

The girls applauded this, agreeing that the 
joke would be delightful. Not one of the 
thoughtless group entered a protest. Not even 
Jessie gave a thought to the pain and humilia- 
tion which might attend this sport. 

Sue wrote her note iu a large boyish hand, and 
at a convenient opportunity, it was laid on Mary 
Ann’s desk by one of the boys who had been 
told the secret. 

This was during school hours, when the boy 
was going to the recitation bench. There the 
note lay unopened during the session. 

“Saint Mary Ann would no more touch it dur- 
ing school hours than she would handle a viper,”’ 
said Letty. 

At the ringing of the noon-bell, Mary Ann 
tidied up her desk, and then, unconscious that 
she was the target of a dozen eyes, opened the 
note and read. 

“Oh, she’s blushing! I never saw her blush 
before,” said Sue, in a half-whisper, to the group 
of eager, tittering girls. 

“Really, I think it’s almost too bad,’’ said 
Jessie. “She's never done any harm, except 
not to be interesting.”’ 

“Now she’s going to answer it,”’ said Letty, 
az Saint Mary Ann breught forth writing mate- 
rials, and proceeded, with much pains-taking, to 
write, while the spies kept up a continual whis- 
pering and giggling. 


’ Jessie Greenlaw had said, as she tore up | 





“Oh, it’s too funny!’ said Sue, scarcely able 
to whisper, she was in such a flutter. 

One girl said, with a laugh, that it was as 
funny as a play to see the saint’s prim face over 
that note; another assented, with a titter, and 
added that it was the jolliest thing that ever 
was. 

“See,” cried Letty, “she’s looking in the dic- 
tionary to find how to spell some word! I al- 
most know it’s ‘accompany’ she’s looking for.’’ 

“Oh, look, look!’’ Sue exclaimed. ‘‘She’s 
tearing up her reply, and is going to write an- 
other. It’s such an important matter, she 
can’t suit herself. Oh, it isamusing! But the 
funniest part will be to see Brate receive it. 
Won't he be surprised? Oh, it will be the 
greatest fun that ever was.” 

And so the comments continued amid the 
laughing confederates until they perceived that 
Saint Mary Ann had the reply ready to be deliv- 
ered. Then Letty went over to her, and by 
way of offering her services as mail-carrier, 
asked Mary Ann what she had been doing. 

Sitting up very straight and rigid, and prim 
as a walking-stick, she relaxed enough to say, in 
very precise words, that she had been writing a 
note to Brayton Steadman to signify her accept- 
ance of his escort to the party of the next night. 

Letty offered to deliver the note. As she re- 
ceived it, and turned her back on Mary Ann, 
she gave her confederates a wink. 

Brayton was out in the hall, and thither the 
girls went trooping, and flocked about him, gig- 
gling and tittering as Letty placed the note in 
his hands. When he had opened and read it, s 
surprised and puzzled look came into his face, 
which the girls greeted with shouts of laughter. 

Then Sue, eager to be known as the author of 
this laughable joke, hastened to explain how 
she had managed to “sell” Saint Mary Ann. 
She and the girls of course expected him to join 
in the langh against the saint,—he had always 
been ready to laugh at her. 

But, instead of laughing, he looked quite 
graye,—somewhat resentful, indeed, while his 
face flushed to crimson. 

The girls began to feel that they had made a 
mistake. Some of them, anxious to clear them- 
selves, said it was too bad in Sue to make such 
a fool of Mary Ann. 

“You must go right away, Sue, and let her 
know that it is all a joke,” said Letty. 

“No, don’t tell her that,’’ said Brayton; and 
there was something in his tone which arrested 
the girls. “Tll arrange the matter.” 

‘What will you do about it?” one of the girls 
asked. ‘*Will you tell Miss Moulton?” 

“Do about it?’ said Brayton, with a certain 
haughty pride of manner. “I shall keep the 
engagement which Sue Butterworth has made 
for me.”” 

With that, he marched straight to the school- 
room, and over to Saint Mary Ann’s desk. The 
rebuked girls followed with subdued manner, | 
Sue with something like dismay at her heart. | 
They approached near enough to hear Brayton 
say,— 

*‘We’re going to start early to the party, Mary 
Ann,—about seven. We fellows have promised 
to be at home and in bed by eleven, so we want 
the girls to be prompt.” 

“T will be ready,’ said Mary Ann. 

“She looks like a plaster-of-paris image of the 
Virgin,”’ said poor Sue, with a nervous giggle, 
meant to keep back the tears of humiliation and 
disappointment, which, nevertheless, were the 
next moment rolling down her cheeks. 

Sue did not go to the party. 

a +> _— -— 
BIG AND LITTLE QUEUES. 

The barbers described in the following para- 
graph were not the last persons whose politics 
have been dictated by their seMish interests: 

““A very keen observer, then and long after- 
wards a Senator of the United States, once told 
me that at this period all the barbers in Wash- 
ington were Federalists, and he imputed it to 
the fact that the leaders of that party in Con- 
gress wore powder and long queues, and of course 
had them dressed every day by the barber. 
The Democrats, on the contrary, wore short hair, 
or at least small queues, tied up carelessly with 
a ribbon, and therefore gave little encouragement 
to the tonsorial art. One day the narrator told 
me, while he was being shaved by the leading 
barber of the city—who was, of course, a Fed- 
eralist—the latter suddenly and vehemently 
burst out against the nomination of Madison for 
the presidency of the Democratic party, which 
had that morning been announced. ‘Dear me” 
said the barber, ‘surely this country is doomed 
to disgrace and shame! hat Presidents we 
might have, sir! Just look at Daggett, of Con- 
necticut; and Stockton, of New Jersey! What 
queues they have got, sir! as big as your wrist, 


’ 








and powdered every day, sir, like real gentlemen | 


| deep, and the track is hard to find.” 


as they are! Sueh men, sir, would confer dic. 
nity upon the chief magistracy; but this ittle 
Jim Madison, with a queue no bigger tha; 
pipe-stem—sir, it is enough to make a man 
swear his country!’ ”’—Goodrich’s Recollect 
a 
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A NIGHT WITH WOLVEs. 

It was about thirty-five years ago that iy fi. 
ther, then a noted civil engineer, was chosen to 
survey a road between Detroit and Lansing, 
was literally work in the wilderness. My fa- 
ther, who was a domestic man, became tired 
aftera few months of his loneliness, and resolyeg 
to have his wife and children with him. 

He took a furlough, came on to Baltimore, ang 
started back with us in two days, giving my 
mother but little time for preparation. But he 
was a driving, hot-tempered, as well as an affec. 
tionate man, and never felt that any obstacle 
was of sutticient importance to stand in the way 
of any whim or wish of his own. ; 

Such fiery energy is a useful quality no doubt, 
but when carried to the extreme, as in my fa- 
ther’s case, is likely to bring discomfort, anq 
possibly misery, into business relations and the 
home circle. 

It was early in December when we approached 
the end of our journey, having but thirty miles 
to make before reaching Lansing. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the snow 
lay deep upon the ground. At the last village 
in which we stopped my mother desired to re. 
main for a day or two, that the children might 
rest. There were three of us, Mary, aged nine, 
myself, a big boy of six, and the baby, scarcely 
two months old. 

But my father, conscious of no fatigue him. 
self, could not enter into the feelings of weak 
children, 

“Nonsense, Jane!’’ he said; “after this long 
journey to stop just at the doorof home! Ihave 
a cosey little house for you. We will push on 
and reach Lansing by nightfall. Think how 
pleasant it will be to rest in your own house with 
bright fires and a good supper to welcome youn.” 

My mother made no further objection, and we 
continued our journey. The stage, however 
lumbered heavily through the snow, and it was 
nearly dark when we stopped for supper at an 
inn, still nearly fifteen miles distant from Lan- 
sing. 

When supper was over, my mother seated her- 
self with the children at the blazing fire, when 
my father’s voice was heard outside blustering 
angrily. 

‘Why have the horses been put away?” he 
shouted to the landlord. 

“IT did not suppose it possible for you to go on 
to-night, Col. MeLure.” 

‘What business had you to suppose anything 
about it? What should hinder me from going 
on:’’ cried my father. 

“Save your anger for your slaves, colonel,” 
said the landlord, coolly. ‘There is nothing to 
hinder you, but there is much to hinder a deli- 
cate woman and children. It’s not likely you'll 
reach Lansing until morning, the snow is s0 








My mother went out and called, softly, 


| “Charles, let me speak to you a moment!”’ She 


was a gentle, weak little woman. ‘“Charies, 
cannot we stay here ail night? I am so tired, 
and the children—— Let us stay;’’ and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“You always were a lazy little thing,”’ pulling 
her playfully by the ear. ‘Go; bundle up, bun 
dle up! We’ll be off in ten minutes, and be at 
home before nine o’clock.”’ 

“Colonel!” The landlord beckoned him aside. 
“I did not wish to speak of it before Mr. 
McLure, bat the roads between here and Lan 
sing have been infested with wolves all winter.” 

“Bah! wretched little cayotes! You know 
there’s no more danger in them than in so mau) 
rats. It’s only a poor trick to bring custom to 
your tavern, Joe.” 

“Stop there colonel; not another word, sir!” 

The !andlord turned away. He was a man of 
much rectitude and good sense, and he was 
justly offended. 

‘Put the horses to the coach?” 
tler. ‘‘Does the colonel know?’’ 

“He does not choose to listen,” said the land 
lord; “but he’ll be wiser before morning. Hitel 
up the horses.” 

You must not think my father intentionally 
hard or cruel; but he was an old army officet, 
used to having his own way, and to disciplinivg 
weaker people than himself. 

We drove on slowly. The night was dark and 
cold, but my mother wrapped Mary and me up 
in cloaks and buffalo-skins, and held the baby q 


said the hos 





close to her breast, and we were comfortable) 
enough. 
“Snug?—little man?’ called my father from 
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time to time. “Feet warm, Jane? Little Mary’s| tered a sound before, cried out. A wolf had! brought almost face to face as they glide down the | boy would get on his sled ahead of it and take the 


sound asleep, God bless her! It’s not such a 
frightful journey, after all, eh? I don’t want 
you to think Iam too hard on you.” 

“You hard, Charles!” said my mother, who 
could not bear that he should blame himself. 
“You are always right, dear,’’ 

My father after that soon went to sleep. He 
did not waken for a couple of hours, and then 
only because the stage-coach stopped. 

“Lansing, eh? Here we are! Why, this is 
the middle of the woods!” he cried, jumping 
out. ‘‘What ails you, Sam? What are you 
stopping here for?’’ he said to the driver. 

“Well, to tell the truth,’? stammered Sam, 
“I've lost the way. I don’t get the bearin’s just 
right.” 

“Tll soon find it for you. ”’ 

“No, you'll not, colonel,’’ said Sam, decisively. 
“You never were in these woods before. Jest 
you keep inside, and lemme alone. This is my 
business.’’ 

My father was too good a disciplinarian not to 
understand the force of this statement. He sat 
still, though impatient and scolding, while Sam 
got down and tramped through the interminable 
rows of black pillared trunks, seeking vainly 
for some landmark. 

“They’re all so confoundedly alike!’ he mut- 
tered, scrambling to his seat. ‘‘Ef only the stars 
would come out!” 

“How far have you gone?” 

“Ten mile,—or mebbe five. This hyar snow 
is so blindin’ ’n confusin’ ”’ hesitated Sam. 
“Gee up now!’ whipping up his four horses 
with a faint show of energy. 

They made a start and then stopped, the lead- 
ers giving a neigh of terror. 

‘Heaven help us!’ cried Sam. A far-off ery, 
like shrill yelps, was heard. My father started 
up. 

“Don’t be uneasy, Jane,” he said, quietly. 
‘IT am going out on the box with Sam. Keep 
the children quiet if possible. Don’t let the 
baby ery.” 

‘What is it, Charles?” 

“Oh, no matter! Lynxes—catamounts—some 
miserable wood vermin.” 

The next moment he was beside Sam. 
“Drive for your life. They are no cayotes,— 
hey are the great gray wolves!”’ 

“T know it. They’ve been in the woods all 





vinter. 

“That’s what Joe meant?” 

“Yes, when you wouldn’t listen!” 

But it was no time for recrimination. The 
horses, urged by terror, needed no whipping. 
They dashed forward. The coach, rocking to and 
fro, dashed violently at times against the trees. 
The cries of the wolves drew nearer. They were 
upon us! They leaped upon the coach, hung 
upon the boot, ran, yelping, alongside. 

My father had placed a pair of pistols in Sam’s 
hands. Both men fired alternately. But they had 
to stop to load, for it was before the day of re- 
volvers. 

One fierce red-eyed brute sprang upon the win- 
dow, from which little Mary, escaping from my 
mother, had thrust out her head. My father 
fired, and he fell back on the yelling pack be- 
low. They stopped a moment to tear him to 
pieces, and for that moment the coast was free. 

Then they came back with fresh fury. One 
of the horses gave a yell, human in its agony. 

“It’s Susy!’’ cried Sam. “They've torn her 
throat.”’ The mare was one of the leaders. My 
father drew his knife, and coolly, and with great 
risk, crept along the pole between the running 
wheel-horses, and cut the traces and the reins of 
the two leaders. The dying horse dropped on 
one side of the vehicle, and the other leader 
broke from him and fled through the woods. 

“These two’ll not take us in,’’ said Sam 

“No. But we'll fight every inch.”’ 

The wolves had gathered about the fallen 
mare. The moon began to rise, and showed 
their number. My mother declared there were 
thousands of them. But she was not in a con- 
dition to count very accurately. 

The two wheel-horses dragged the coach about 
half a mile. Then the pack came up again, 
leaped on their haunches, and tore the poor 
brutes so that the flesh hung in great strips. 

“Cut down another horse. That will keep 
them back ten minutes,’’ said Sam, with white 
lips and staring eyes. He had fought silently 
and bravely. But he was thinking now of his 
wife and baby. 

“That would be to burn our ship with a ven- 
geance,”’ said my father. ‘What should we do 
then?’’ 

“Bring the woman and children to the top of 
the stage and fight until ourammunition’s gone.”’ 

“I have but two charges left.” 

“Then we are lost!’’ 

At that moment my mother, who had not ut- 














leaped half into the window, and was scratching 
to get into the coach. My fathershot him dead. 
He was not likely to miss his mark with that 
shot. 

And now the black swarming beasts sprang 
headlong on the horses. They staggered and fell. 

“Tt is all over!’’ muttered my father. 

But my mother, who had been praying inside, 
was not sosure of that. Justthen came a fright- 


ful noise of shouts, horns, guns firing, dogs bark- 
The wolves paused, pricked their ears,— 


ing. 
















turned, and 
sullenly  scat- 
tered through 
the woods. 

The freed leader 
had fortunately out- 
run the wolves, and 
had reached Lansing, 
and coming to the hotel, his bloody, torn sides, 
and the cut traces, had told the story. In five 
minutes, every man and ‘boy in town was out to 
hunt the wolves. 

We were but two miles from the village, so 
that we slept in our own house that night after 


all, and from every other house in the town some | 


little token of good-will was sent to make our 
sleep the happier. 

My father was a changed man from that day, 
—a tender, considerate husband and father. So 
that the night with the wolves brought a bless- 
ing in the morning, as the dark hours in life 
often do. 

For the Companion. 
COASTING! 
By C. A. Stephens. 


The “big snows”’ have spoiled the skating, but they 
have made good coasting. From Maine to Nebraska 
about four million boys and girls are, at the date on 
which I am writing, enjoying fine out-door sport. 
Night and morning, before school and after, a mil- 
lion or mcre of sleds, “‘scuds,” “scoots,’’ “‘bobs,’’ 
“toboggans”’ and “double-runners,” are careering 
down all our snow-covered hills. This is healthy 
enjoyment. 

I was crossing the Common in Boston a few days 
ago. It is a fine place for coasting, the boys and 
girls still being allowed to coast there, as they have 
coasted for a hundred years past. 

It was Saturday, and about two thousand boys, 
more or less, were having a grand time. Some of 
the longest “double-runners”’ I have ever seen were 
shooting down near the Park Street end of the Com- 
mon. Beyond the Frog Pond, to the south of the 
soldiers’ monument, there were eighteen or twenty 
boys and girls almost large enough to be classed as 
young ladies and gentlemen sliding together. It 
seemed to be quite a select party. 

Each boy took his lady on his sled, and the sleds 
were very fine ones. But I was amused at seeing 
the way the boys seated their ladies. They placed 
them squarely on the forward half of the sleds, and 
had them put their feet on the ends of the run- 
ners; then starting the sled off, they leaped on upon 
the left knee, and so went down the hill, each with 
his lady partner's back squarely in his face. 

It was neither graceful nor social. 


How to Slide with Girls. 


The way to do—at least, the way we used to do 
“down East’’—is for the young lady not to sit bolt 


hill. 
The position is very graceful. 
When sliding alone, it is best to first runa a 
yards with the sled for a start, then spring upon it, | 
resting upon the left hip, and steering with the | 
right foot. Many coasters think the sitting position, 
steering with the heels on each side, is safer. 
That opinion I question. 
Our boys have the finest consting-sleds in the 
world. In no other country are there such beauti- 
ful ones manufactured as in New England and New 
York; and, in fact, I know of no other country 
where there is so good 
coasting, unless, per- 
haps, we except old Nor- 
way, where the Norse 

.- boys coast down the 
hills on skiers. 

Skiers are a kind of 
snow-shoe, or snow- 
skate, about six inches 

wide and often six feet 





DOUBLE-RUNNERS. 


! 
| long, made of wood and turned up at the toe, likea 
toboggan. 

They are bound to the foot, like skates, and it is 
said that the Norwegian boys perform marvellous 
feats on them. 

| 


| Norwegian Skiers. 

| The writer once made a pair of skiers from a 
written description he had found, and going out on 
| a steep hillside, where there was a good snow crust, 
| started to slide down like a Norwegian. It wasn’t 
| quite a success, and I never repeated the experi- 
ment. I concluded that it took generations of in- 
herited skill to skier with ease and safety. 

I have seen it stated by travellers in Norway that 
the young vikings there used to course down the 
sides of steep mountains on skiers, and clear large 
rocks, wood-piles and even 
low houses, witn perfect 
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thills under his arms. It was that boy’s business to 
steer the whole thing. In that way we would go 
down that long hill flying! Feolish and dangerous 
fun it was, too. 

One night we ran off the coasting-track, jumped a 
ditch, went through a rail fence into an orchard, 
and brought up with a tremendous shock against an 
apple-tree! 

That sent every boy spinning, and gave us a lot of 
bumped heads and limbs. The boy who steered was 
taken up for dead. His name was Cole. We car- 
ried him home senseless, and it was two or three 
hours before he came to himself. Then the first thing 
he did was to cry out, “Stop her!’ as loud as he 
could scream. 

As [have said, it was foolhardy play to slide down 
a long hill in a pung, and we began to think so after 
Cole was hurt. None of us cared to go ahead of the 
pung after that; but a few continued to slide on it 
without a sled ahead. The top had been taken off, 
however, and two of the strongest boys, one upon 
each side, steered it with their feet, one of the others 
holding up the thills. 


Laughable Incident. 


The school-house stood not far from the foot of 
the hill. The scholars had an hour's nooning each 
day, and if we hurried, we could get three slides on 
the pung before the bell rang. 

What troubled us most was to get time to eat our 
dinners, which, of course, as country boys, we al- 
ways took to school with us. We could any of us 
eat what we had brought in five minutes; but that 
five minutes used to make us late on the last 
“heat.” 

At length one of the boys suggested that we could 
save the time by eating our dinners in school. So, 
about ten minutes before school was dismissed at 
noon, we would lay our heads on our arms upon 
the desks, and commence to “feed’’ from beneath, 
You could have seen a dozen heads bobbing up and 
down on their arms at once as their dinners were in 
process of mastication. 

“Little Foster,’ as the boys called him, was the 
teacher that winter. He was one of those easy teach- 
ers who prefer, if possible, never to see any mischief. 
He did ask a boy, one day, what he was doing with 
his head down. 

“I’m getting my spelling lesson,”’ was the reply. 

The master said he was afraid he would make his 
head ache if he studied so hard as that! 

This plan of disposing of dinner worked well till 
one day a boy named Freem Milliken ate the string 
with which his dinner had been tied up. About two 


yards of white twine had been used to tie the pack- 
age. 


As Freem was hurriedly cramming down a lot 





ease! Perhapsso. I should 
like to have seen them per- 
form the feat. 

A great improvement has 
been made in coasting of 
late years, by making what 
the boys call a ‘double-run- 
ner.’ A double-runner is 
easily made, it being simply 
two common “seuds” (short 
sleds) set one behind the 
other, with a board con- 
necting them. 

This seat-board can be 
short or long, anywhere 
from five to twelve feet in 
length. It must be attached 


rocker and transom bolt of a buggy, so that the for- 
ward sled will play easily under the board. Other 
wise, the contrivance could hardly be steered at all. 
But to the sled in the rear the board is simply made 
fast. 

Generally the seat-board is set up from six inches 
to a foot from the sleds, to afford an easier seat. 

This is the common form of double-runner, and 
almost any school-boy can make one by using two 
common sleds, 

In Maine, where the writer used to live, we often 
coasted down a series of hills, rising one above the 
other, making a stretch of nearly a mile in length. 
Some of the “‘pitches’’ were very steep. We had no 
double-runners then. We used, however, to hitch 








THE HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 


upright, facing front, with her back to her partner, 
but to recline a little upon her left side, facing the 
right side of the sled, with her feet drawn easily up, 
and slightly supporting the body, and the left hand 
placed palm downward on the sled. The lady, of 
course, should occupy the forward end of the sled. 
Then, on starting off, the boy should spring on 
the end of the sled and take an almost exactly sim- 
ilar position, facing left. The couple is thus 


one sled behind another, and so make up a “train,” 
often of six or eight. If the steerer’s sled happened 
to run out, as it sometimes did, we were all tumbled 
in a heap atop of each other! 

One winter we used a pung. Several of us con- 
tributed our pocket-money and bought it for three 
dollars. 

Eight or ten boys and girls—and sometimes half- 
a-dozen more—would pile into the pung, and one 























BOY AND GIRL SLIDING. 


to the forward sled by a rocker and bolt, like che | of soft pie, he took in the string with it, and swal- 


lowed about a yard of the twine before he knew it. 

Then he began to gasp and drag it out; but it scared 
him so that he jumped up in his seat, with his eyes 
starting out of his head like walnuts. He was a tall, 
thin, loose - jointed boy, and the scholars were so 
amused that they burst into laughter, and made a 
great uproar. The master himself laughed, and 
order was not secured again that forenoon. 

3ut the story was told at home, and the next day 
but one, who should ride up to the school-house but 
all three of the committee men. They talked to 
us so severely, and threatened us so grievously, that 
notascholar dared to eat dinner in school again. 
Still we didn’t give up sliding on the old pung at 
noontime. 
An Accident. 


As might be expected, we had another smashup. 
We were one day coasting at full speed,and were just 
shooting the last “pitch,” when Rufe Darnley, who 
often lost his self-control when excited, dropped the 
thills. 

It was one of those pungs on which the shafts 
would not turn fully back, but stuck up almost 
straight. It was Rufe’s business to hold the shafts, 
to keep them from falling down in front. But we 
slid so fast, and the road was so rough, that it shook 
his hands off, and the thills fell down. 

In an instant, the ends ploughed into the road, 
and the pung went with a sweep right over them. 

We were all thrown headlong down the “pitch,” 
the pung bottom going end over end, among us. 

It was a fearful tumble, and it used us up pretty 
badly. We deserved it, too, for being so foolish. 
Rufe bit the side of his tongue clean through 
when he struck the ground, so that he couldn't talk 
plainly for a long time, and he said it nearly killed 
him to eat. 

Rufe’s brother had his leg serionsly wrenched, 
and every one of the party was either bruised or 
lamed. My own head sang like a teakettle when it 





is just beginning to boil, all the rest of that afters 
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noon. ‘That accident put an end to our coasting 


With that piurs again, 


Toboggans. 


‘The Canadian boys aud girls—and even ladies 
and gentiemen—use lobogygans for the most part 


instead of sleds for coasting. 

Toboggan is an Indian 
word, and the device it- 
self isan Indian one. The 
Indians used tobogguns to 
draw their furs to the 
towns and trading-posts. 

A loboygan is easily 
made,—-more easily than 
a hand-sled, In Canada 
they are of varied lengths, 
to accommodate one, two, 
or even four or five per- 
sons. The boys common- 
ly stand erect when coasting on 
them, and hold on by the lines, 

If you wish to make a tobog- 
gan, get a thin board, six or 
eight feet lung by fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches wide, It ought not to be over a 
quurter of an inch thick, so that it shall not be 
too heavy. Oak, elm or bass, are the best 
woods to use. Pine splits too easily. 

One end of the board should be steamed, 
then bent over and tied back with stout thongs 
through hoies bored in the corners of the 
plank To strengthen the thin board, itis cus- 
tomary to lash two light strips of wood along 
the sides, and put in a few cross-strips, also 
lashed to the plank, through bit-holes, with 
leathern strings, Then, having attached your 
draught-lines, you are ready to go tobogganing 
with the red-cheeked, blue-eyed Canadian girls, 
provided you are in the Dominion; there are 
no prettier girls on this planet. 

Toboggans are adapted to a country like Can- 
ada, where there are deep snows and light 
“crusts,” such as the narrow runners of a hand- 
sled weuld cut through; but they are not adapted 
to coasting in the United States, where it is 
mostly enjoyed on hard-beaten roads or on hard 
crusts. A hand-sled will outrun a toboggan very 
easily if the runners do not cut into the snow, 

Toboggans are very apt toslew, To keep them 
from this, it is well to cut a small groove length- 
wise along the bottom 

“The Highland Beauty.” 

Probably the finest double-runner ever seen 
in this country, or any country, was made by 
Dr. Fowler, of Boston Highlands, and is now the 
property of Mr Francis Alger, of South Boston. 

The construction of this really beautiful pleas- 
ure-carriage (for it seems hardly proper to call 
it a sled) has oceupied its maker's leisure time 
for three and a half years, It was placed on ex- 

hibition at the 

recent Mechan- 






ton, where it attracted = 

much attention. Sy 
It is over thirteen feet 

in length, will seat ten 

persons, and weighs 

three hundred and fifty 

pounds. 


A TOBOGGAN. 


Yet it moves so easily that two or three 
boys can readily draw it up hill. 

The materials of which it 
oak, white walnut, steel, cun-metal and bronze. 
Though highly ornamented, it is built inthe very 


strongest manner, and will no doubt stand vears | 


of hard service. Two seemingly small, yet won- 
derfully strong, steel-shod and steel-braced sleds 
support the elegant ‘seat-board,” which, with 
its foot-rail on each side and polished hand-rods, 
is strongly trussed up, and eushioned in green 
velvet over elastic rnbber tubing. 


At the forward end of the seat-board are the | 


steering-wheel, the lantern and the foot-brake. 
The steering-wheel, which resembles the plated 
brake of a drawing-room ear, turns the forward 
sled upon a rocker, provided with what is termed 
a “universal joint,’ while by means of a foot- 
brake and chain, two strong steel points, work- 


ing inside the runners of the hind 






ics’ Fair in Bos-! 


is made are white | 


sled, are, 


| plunged into the road-bed, thus arresting the 
speed at will. 
| At the rear end of the cushioned seat there is 
| a lower **kuee-board” fora footman, whose busi- 
| ness it may be to start off the vehicle when the 
silvery stroke of a gong snall give the signal 
to go. 

‘Laken altogether, this double-runner is a re- 
markable piece of work, not only for costliness 











SX ™ 
{and strength, but “=~ .Oy" Ss. 
| for symmetry and é SN 
| elegance. It has ev- . ' . : 
|idently been made i z i: 


| hy a man who has 
| devoted himself to 
the task con amore. 


NORWAY SKIERS, 


It does the eye good to 


look at it, and it has been very happily chris- | 


tened ‘‘The Highland Beauty.’ The cost is said 
| to have been about a thousand dollars. 


—--——+o> 
PROFESSIONAL THIEVES. 
This is not a pleasant subject. 


| It is, however, 
| an unpleasant fact, and as such t is well to 
| know its character. Thieving is followed as a 
| business in all our large cities. Mechanical 
;*kill, invention, great mental vigor nd alert- 
hess, the power of organization, and the sub- 
tlest strategy, are the qualities exhibited by 
many of the men engaged in it. 


Low as it is, professional thieving has its 
grades. A thief's rank among his fellows de- 
pends upon his smartness. The police, how- 
ever, classify him by his special line of thieving. 

Smart thieves are generally bank-robbers, forg- 
ers, and confidence swindlers. Next in rank are 
the house-burglars, while a third grade includes 
pickpockets, sneak-thieves, and shoplifters. 

Bank robbing requires a sagacious leader. He 


lays out the plans, and employs thieves from sev- | 


eral classes to execute them. One man opens 
an account with the bank, and thus acquires an 


excuse for frequent visits during banking-hours, 


He learns the habits of the bank clerks, studies | 


the plan of the building and the safes. 

If circumstances favor, and it is thought best 
to break into the bank from an adjoining build- 
ing, another member of the gang hires a room 
in the adjoining basement. A Saturday night is 
usually chosen for the robbery. Expert work- 
men of the gang quickly and noiselessly ent a 
hole through the floor or wall. The robbers 
enter the bank building through this, and begin 
there the most difficult piece of work, the open- 
ing of the bank vault. A skilled ‘‘eracksman.”’ 
or safe-opener, furnished with the best of tools, 
attends to this. Before daylight, the thieves 
have divided the plunder and departed. Some- 
times other methods are adopted. 

Pickpockets work in places where people con- 
gregate in crowds. At one political meeting 

held in Jersey City, the pickpockets stole more 
}than a bushel of watches. 


Sneak-thieves are those who sneak into dwell- 
|ing-honses and carry off small articles, such as 
hats, coats, and umbrellas. 

Shoplifters are generally women. They visit 
crowded stores, under pretext of “shopping.” 
While the clerk is displaying goods for her in- 
| spection, the shoplifter manages to convey some- 
| thing from the counter into a capacious pocket 
concealed under her dress. 


| The victim of the confidence swindler is gen- 
erally some credulous countryman, on his first 
visit to the city. Mr. Jones, from the quiet vil- 
lage of Jonestown, registers his name at a city 
hotel. ; 


and 


The contidence swindler is on the watch, 
soon learns Mr. When 
Jones goes out for a stroll, he is suddenly met 
bv a well dressed man. apparently a gentleman. 
“How do you do, Mr, Jones?’ inquires the 


Jones's address. 


nothing to hope for in the future.’* 


| been quite remarkable, 


man, shaking Joncs’s hand. ‘How are all the 
| fulks at Jonesville? Wauen did you arrive?” 

Jones is startled. He has no recoilection of 
ever meeting the yentleman, and stammers out 
that there must be some mistake. The conti- 
deuce man has learned something about the 
countiylan, and soon convinces him that they 

| did meet at Jonestown, 

Jones is a little ashamed at not remembering 
the plausible man, and aiter some conversation, 
accepts an invitation to step into a saloon and 
“tuke something.” 

In the course of the conversation, his new 
friend declares that he has made a lucky hit in a 
lottery, and is on his way to draw the money. 
“Will Jones accompany him?’’ 

Just then an acquaintance of the confidence 





| 
man comes in, and is introduced as a down-town | 
merchant. Another drink, and the swindler | 
discovers that he has forgotten his pocket-book. 

The down-town merchant has no change, but | 
if they will walk down to his office, his friend | 
can have all the money he wants. The friend | 
wants ten dollars then and there. | 

“Perhaps Mr. Jones can accommodate you, 
until we reach my office,”’ suggests the last- 
comer, 

Mr. Jones can and will. The trio start for the 
self alone. Heneversees his new friends again 
but he has learned to his cost one of the tricks 
of the confidence game. 


Police officers assert that there is no honor 
among thieves. They frequently betray each 
other, and seldom exhibit any practical sympa- 
thy with an unfortunate member of the frater- | 
nity. As their hand is against every man, they | 
expect every man’s hand to be against them. 

Not long since, a reporter of the New York 
Tribune inquired of a noted thief about his 
professional life. The man’s answers furnish a 
vivid commentary on the Hebrew proverb, ‘*The 
way of transgressors is hard.”’ 

“We thieves,”’ he said, “havea hard life. We 
are hunted from place to place. The dread that 
some of us constantly feel is terrible. We have 


“Why do we not give up thieving? 

“Because we could not live by honest work. 
No one would employ us. A man who comes 
to this business never leaves it until he dies. 
Stealing becomes an instinct with us. Why 
should a thief ever reform? He has no home, 
no family, and no associates except thieves. 

“No, sir, we are going to have a good time 
while we can, After that, the jail, the alms-| 





house, and the bone-yard.”” 


. en 
THE END. 


The heavy clouds may be raining, 
But with evening comes the light; 
Throneh the dark are low winds complaining, 
ret the sunrise gilds the height; 
And Love has his hidden treasure 
For the patient and the pure: 
And Time gives his fnllest measure | 


To the workers who endure; 
And the Word that no law has shaken 
Has the future pledge supplied; j 
For we know that when we “awaken” | 
We shall be “satistied.” 


- +o 
GOVERNMENT EXPENSES. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that from the foundation of the 
Government to the close of the year that ended 
on the 30th of June, 1878, the ordinary expenses 
of the United States, not including either inter- 
est or principal of the national debt. came to the 
enormous sumsof .245,488,183.48,—or more 
than seven thousand millions of dollars! 


| 
Tinsley’s Magazine. | 
| 









This sum, and in reality much more, was ap- 
propriated by Congress in each of the years from 
1790 to 1877 for the wants of the coming year. 
In a recent article by a mistake we were made | 
to say that the appropriation bills are passed | 
every alternate year, whereas they are really 
passed annually 


We say that more than the sum above men- 
tioned was appropriated, because, although the | 
law does not require all the sums granted by 
Congress to be expended, it does forbid, under | 
very severe penalties, those sums to be exceeded. | 

The growth of the Government expenses has | 
In 1791 Uncle Sam only | 
spent $1,919.599 to carry on his establishment,— | 
the whole of it,—and that is less than one-third | 
of what Congress alone cost him in 1878. 

Until the year 1812 the ordinary cost of Gov-| 
ernment never reached eight millions in any one 
year. In 1812 we went to war for a second time 
with Great Britain, and in 1814 the expenditures 
were thirty millions. After the war there was | 





another period of economy. and along one. Only | 
three times before 1847 did the expenses exceed | 
thirty millions, and more than half the time they 
were below twenty millions. 

The war with Mexico caused a permanent in- 
From 1847 to 1860, the expenses were 
never less than thirty-seven millions annually. | 





crease, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

down-town office, and suddenly Jones finds him- | 
| 

| 


| elements of truth in the religion of Buddha. 





tiud 


us, 


In 1858, they were seventy -two millions, 

the average was at leust fifty-five mili 
But these sums were petty in comparison ith 
the huge expenditures that followed. In 15:2 
the payments went up with a bound to fvur 
hundred and fifty-six millions; to six hund)ed 
and ninety-four millions in 1863; to eight hun- 
dred and eleven millions in 1864; and to «ne 
thousand two hundred and seventeen millicus 
in 1svo. 

In these four years, Government paid cut 
almost twice as much as during all the seventy 
years that went before. Since the war, there 
has been a gradual reduction, until, in 1878. the 
payments were only one hundred and thiity- 
four millions. This, however, was more thon 
twice as much asthe cost of Government in 18 « 

There is still room for economy, but we ove) 
always to remember that if we pay more for 
Government than our fathers did, we get muore 


out of it. We have better mail service, for one 
thing. There may be a difference of opinion 


whether or not we have better laws, bu e 
have a great many more of them, if there is 
any consolation in that. 
a 
PAGANS IN NEW YORK. 

A good deal of laughter has been caused lately in 
New York by the sailing in a body of a small com- 
pany of persons, calling themselves the Theosophic 
Society, bound for the Himalaya Mountains. The 
Society consisted of a German doctor, a woman who 
styled herself a Russian princess, and 2 man named 
Olcott, who has lived for years by perpetual posing 
in some eccentric way before the public. 

He was a secret detective during the war; he was 
one of the three men who disposed of Wilkes Booth’s 
bedy at midnight; he then produced before the 
public divers materialized spirits of pirates, Indians 
and high priests. Finally, with the German doctor 
and the woman who called herself a princess, he 
turned Pagan, and erected a Buddhist place of wor- 
ship in a sky-lighted room over a grocery shop in 
New York. There he and his disciples have been 
accustomed to dance and kneel about a wooden altar 
attired in such ancient and mystic garments as could 
be made out of muslin and gilt paper. 

A poor German named Dr. Palm happening to die, 
they claimed him asa Pagan convert, and used his 
dead body as a means of advertisemen for them- 
selves. First they embalmed it, and performed the 
funeral rites of the fire-worshippers over it. Next 
they persuaded Dr. Le Moyne to cremate it; and 
lastly, they conveyed the ashes out to the bay, and 
with various genuflections and incantations, scat- 
tered them among the garbage-boats there. The 
whole party, to the relief of New York, have now 
set off to the Himalayas. 

There can be no doubt that there are profound 
Men 
who knew no other standard have lived devoted and 
heroic lives by its light. But its day was past when 
the star first shone over Bethlehem. 

There is no stronger proof of this than the fact 
that while Buddhism numbers among its hereditary 
disciples the learning and subtlety of the East, Chris- 
tianity reaches its conquering arms over all the 
world; and so far as the world knows, the only con- 
verts to Buddhism in centuries, have been the nirth- 
provoking “Theosophic Society,” now seeking the 
more favorable associations of the East. 


a 


A POOR CARPENTER. 

One of the most noteworthy houses in this coun- 
try is a little brick building, pushed almost out of 
sight by modern banks and warehouses, on Chestnut 
Street, in Philadelphia. It is the house belonging 
to the “Honorable Order of Carpenters,” and loaned 
by them to the first Congress of Colonial Delegates, 

There Jay, and the Adamses, and Duane, all well- 
known politicians, sat side by side. And there, too, 
was a Col. Washington, of Virginia, who was not so 
well known, and a young lawyer, named Henry, 
whom they all mistook at first for a Methodist par- 
son, and young Lieut. Andre looking in at the door. 

The Honorable Carpenters meet there yet, and 
they laughingly declare that the old house is haunt- 


| ed but by only one ghost, that of Washington, who, 


in full dress, velvet coat, and bag wig, and light 
sword, sits alone in the audience hall on every 4th 
of March, when a new President is being sworn in. 

The library of this society is large; it was founded 
long before the Revolution by a working carpenter, 
who, out of his poverty, gave a dozen books to start 
it. For more than a hundred years, this sincere 
good deed, small in itself, has helped many a poor 
man to knowledge and success, 

When the society celebrated its Centennial, a few 
years ago, the meeting comprised mechanics from 
all parts of the country. The death of a member 
was announced who was prominent as the owner of 
many millions, but the tidings were received with 
indifference. 

Then this poor carpenter was spoken of, and the 
story told of how, when he was dying, he had asked 
to be buried at the door of his shop, “as the hoys 
would turn out honest work if his eye was on them.” 
A deputation was sent to find the grave, which was 
in alittle yard surrounded by factories. The men 
went on their knees and scraped away the snow 
from it and did it honor, though the poor carpenter 
beneath had been dead for nigh a century. 

It was an odd exemplifieation of how the world 
rates men, after all, by a just verdict. It is not 
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mey that lasts, but character. 
everything,” said Charles Sumner in his last days, 
as the lesson that he had learned from his large ex- 
perience with the world. It is a truth that all learn 
at last. 


+> ———_— 
SELF-CONCEIT TAKEN DOWN. 

The judgment of the wise on loquacious persons 
may be expressed in the proverb, **A fool's voice is 
known by multitude of words.” Dryden character- 
ized this class as those 

“Who think too little, and who talk too much.” 
Asa rule, volubility of speech does not go hand- 
in-hand with affluence of thought; and yet, Rufus 
Choate was as affluent in thought as he was volubie 
in speech. 

“Don’t let Brother Choate get hold of a copy,” 
anid Chief-Justice Shaw, when some one told him 

that Worcester was aboat publishing a new diction- 
ary. But the Chief Justice always listened with 
pleasure to Choate’s legal arguments. 

Still it is generally true, as Matthew Prior says,— 





“They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think.” 


Judge Lueas, of St. Louis, once impressed this | 
idea upon a pompous young lawyer in a way more 
forcible than elegant. 


The young man, noted for self-conceit rather than | 
for legal learning, made a spread-eagle speech to a | 
jury. The next day he met Judge Lucas, who had | 
presided at the trial, and thus addressed him: 

“Good-morning, judge. What did you think of | 
my little effort yesterday?” | 

“Ah, you are the young gentleman who addressed | 
a jury in my court! Yes,—yes. Well, sir, your 
speech reminded me of a little yellow dog I have at | 
home. When he wants to lie down he makes a cir- | 
cle, and round and round he goes half-a-dozen times 
or more, and then lies down at the very place he | 
started from.” 

And the judge turned on his heel with a “Good- | 
morning, sir.”’ 

ABOVE HIS BUSINESS. | 

“T wouldn't do that,’’ said one clerk to another, | 
whom he saw doing a disagreeable piece of work. | 


“Character is | tion. 


chietly to this cause. | 


| grave potinak & 


| vated to the Presidency of the Republic. 


{should eut off your mustaches. If 
| elected, we would not think of wearing them.” 


COMPANION. 


45 





The superior taste, technical skill and general | 


It is coming to be felt that any nation which neg- 


lects the education of its people must fall behind 
other 


nations in intelligent labor and industrial 


The only way superiority can be maintained 


is to imitate the painter, who, being ashed Low he 





mixed his colors, replied, * With brains.” 
+? 
EFFECT OF PERSONAL PIQUE. 
The following anecdote, told by the late Emperor 
Napoleon, idds another illustration to the many 


which exhibit personal pique and prejudice as intlu- | 
encing the official conduct of statesmen: 








; some important matters.” 


I went, and ascended in due course to M. Thiers’s | 
snuggery, which, as you know, was at the top of the 
house. He a the right side of the fireplace, and 
Mole the left; it between them, waiting for the 
tions that two persons of such con- | 

sequence must have to make to me. 

Thiers began the conversation. 
of modern society, in which he strove to show that 
the civil element predominated, and even essen- 









Ile drew a picture | 





of the company. In walking through the outskirts 


intelligence of French workmen are due, he thinks, | of the town, it 1s not unlikely he will come suddenly 


on a knot of children, seated in a snug corner out of 
the sun, all intently engaged in looking through 
some story book or other t 1ey have just bought ata 
neighboring stall, and laughing right heartily at the 
comical pictures which adorn the narrative. The 


AN ALASKA SCHOOLMA‘'AM. 

A correspondent of the New York Sun praises a 
young lady, formerly of New York State, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who lives in cold Sitka, and is 
not only a successful teacher there, but a devoted 


Inissionary. He describes her school as he saw it: 





About seventy boys and girls were on the benches, 
with a gather ing of old squaws in the background. | 
| They come every day, and wateh the ate «fl 

| with great interést. “Miss Kellogg is a zealous and 


| and Sitka Jack and Old Anahootz are her firm sup- 
porters and allies. This bright New Yorker is really 

doing more to improve and civilize the Indians of 
Sitka than was ever accomplished by Russian or 
American Officials, and L am ata loss for words to 
express my admiration of her courage, faith and 
| self-denial. 
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tially charneterized a. ‘ ‘ or al An English journal tells the following anecdote D 
assing from the character of socie o tha = i : a 
which leaders and rulers of men were bound to} | of the Prince of Wales, which shows him as a brave PETER HENDERSON &CO. 


adopt to be in harmony therewith, he expressed him- | 
self as strongly of opinion that a ruler should repu- | 
diate all military habits,—even all military appear- | 


ances, 
“You will,’ he continued, “be most certainly ele- 
Now ,in 
order to put yourself in keeping with the actual | 
state and tendency of society, Mole and I think you 
he or I were 
The Emperor burst out laughing, and they never 
forgave him. 
——- - +e 
HIS LOVED ONES. 
The strength of a man’s hold on his life is the 
value of that life, and its value is largely in the 





man: 


He was once standing with Dr. Lyon P layfair near 
a caldron containing lead, which was boiling at a 





white heat. ‘Has your Royal Highness any faith in 
| science?” said the doctor. 
| “Certainly,” replied the Prince. 


“Will you, then, place your hand in the boiling | 


| metal and ladle out a portion of it?” 

| “Do you tell me to do this?” asked the prince. 
“I do,” replied the doctor. 

| The prince accordingly ladled out some of the 

boiling lead in his hand without sustaining any in- 
| jury, it being a well-known scientific fact that the 
| hand may be placed for a moment uninjured in boil- 

| ing lead, bei ing protected from harm by the moisture 
| of the skin. Should the lead be ata perceptibly low 
| temperature, the result would be unpleasant. 


“It must be done, and why shouldn’t I do it?” was | loved ones he lives for. This was often strikingly «+o : | 
the excellent reply. | illustrated in the survival of soldier husbands and | THE BURNT SHIRT. | 
In a few minutes the wouldn’t-do-it clerk, ashamed | | fathers in the late war through sufferings that killed 
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of his remark, was assisting the clerk who was not | 
above his business. 

In Scotland there is a branch of the legal profes- 
sion known as ‘Writers to the Signet.’’ A young | 
gentleman was apprenticed to one of these writers. | 
The youth thought himself a very fine sort of per- | 
son, much above ordinary apprentices. 

One evening the mister desired him to carry a| 
bundle of papers to 1 lawyer whose residence was | 
iot far off. The packet was received in silence, and | 
a minute after the master saw a porter run into the 
outer office. In a few minutes the youth walked | 
out, followed by the porter carrying the parcel. 

Seizing his hat the master followed, and overtak- | 
ing the porter, relieved him of the packet and | 
walked in the rear of the apprentice. The lawyer’s 
house being reached and the doorbell rung, ead 
youth called out,— 

“Here, fellow, give me the parcel!’’ and slipped a | 
sixpence in his hand without looking around. 

“Here it is for you!’ exclaimed a voice which | 








| down?” some one aske 





Some persons can only see one side of a transac- 


men who had less to love. A correspondent of the i : ‘ bee 
| tion,—the side which favors them. For instance: 


| Boston Transcript, writing from Ellsworth, Me., 
| relates a companion case from the experience of a| 
shipwrecked crew. 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 


She wept, the poor laundress, on returning five | 
| shirts, where her patron had entrusted her with six, | 
| and confessed that she had burned a big hole in the | 
One man described to me his night of peril,—| sixth while ironing. | 
twelve hours in the water clinging to ‘the masts after| ‘Never mind,’ says, kindly, her customer. 
a day of great labor, beat about by winds and waves. | “Christmas comes but once a year, and that'll be 
| One of their number was washed away. | all right. How much do I owe you?” 

“We threw him a rope, and would have lashed | “Six shirts at twelve and a half cents each,—sev- 
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q russ perfect Sh it Sup orting 
him to the mast, but he was too weak to hold on.” | enty-live cents. oe ‘ misc uv all 
“How did you feel when you saw him going | “But, I say, you burned one of ‘em up. i vine etured 

| 


. “Well, suppose I dia! 

“Oh, I did not mind much, for I thought we must | I burned it? 
all go soon; I did not believe we could hold out 
| long, for every time the waves rolled up, we had to 
duck our heads under water so as not to be swept 
off.’ 














He stopped talking for a minute, as if it were 
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FORCED TO AN EDUCATION. 

The late Mr. Frelinghuysen, for many years a 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, used to tell | 
an anecdote of his stepmother, very honorable to | 
her firmness and sagacity. He was not inclined in 
boyhood to study, or to a professional life. His 
father was one of the most eminent lawyers in New | 
Jersey, and his ancestors for several generations 
had been distinguished for learning and social posi- 
tion. 

But young Theodore had taken a notion to become 
afarmer. He wanted no classical studies or college 
training. By much importunity, he gained his 
father’s consent that he might relinquish study, and 
begin work upon a farm. But his stepmother, a 
lady of strong character and high culture, displeased 
at what she thought an inexpedient indulgence of a 
boy’s whim, took the matter in hand. 


When the father had been called from home by | 
public business, she packed the son’s trunk and sent | 


him off, forthwith, to a classical school. 


Remonstrance was useless, and he departed, in- | 


dignant at the oppression, natural, as he thought, to 
stepmothers. But he came to revere her memory, 
and to confess that his subsequent success in life was 
due to her decisive action. 


+o 
SUPERIORITY OF FRENCH WORKMEN. 

The mechanics of France are said to excel those 
of other countries in good taste of their designs and | 
the delicacy of their work. An intelligent English- | 


man, wh has been spending a long holiday in east- | should fall, if she desire to retain the respect of the 
ern France, describes in Frazer's Magazine the ed- | eee sex. 


ucation by which they are trained for superior work. 


He found at Besancon, a town of sixty thousand in- | 
habitants, an Academy of Arts, Sciences and Belles | 


Lettres, free for both sexes. 


delivered daily by first-class professors. 
that England has nothing like the free academies, 


art-schools and music-academies which abound in 
France, and which date back to the great Revolu- reading, or listening to something being read by one 


The sessions for study | respondent otf the New York Tribune describes sev- 
begin in October and end in summer, and during | eral sights which exhibit their fondness for reading. 
thia time scientific, artistic and literary lectures are | 
He says | town orv illage, will be surprised to notice the num- 
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| the following incident: 





| The Saxons are a very polite people, so over-po- 

| lite that they not infrequently bring down ridicule 
| upon themselves. It used to be told in Dresden that 
| a stranger in the city was one day crossing the great 
| bridge “that spans the Elbe, and accosted a native 
| with a request to be directed to a certain church 
which he wished to tind. 

“Really, my dear sir,” said the Dresdener, bow- | 
ing low, “I grieve greatly to say it, but I cannot tell | 
you. | 

The stranger passed on, 1 little surprised at this 

| voluble answer to a simple question. He had pro- 
ceeded but a few rods when he heard hurried foot- 
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+e a 
NOT BECOMING. H 

The custom common among certain young ladies | 
of seeking the attentions of young gentlemen calls | 
out the following criticism from a writer: | 
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| Few men respect girls who are ready to be wooed. | 
| “My son,” said a lady to me, not long since, “18 
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For the Companion. 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


Pizarro’s crimes of perfidy and blood, 

So largely «lue to training, time, and raee, 
Obscure the briHance of the hero still; 
Yet once, at le immortally he stood, 
Sublime in utterance, sublime in will, 
While looking awful Peril in the face. 


He calls his men—worn ont and sore depressed, 
Yet presence answers quick their leader’s word. 
All further ventures would they now resign, 
But lo! Pizarro traces with his sword 

Aloug drear Gallo’s sand, the telling line, 

From west to east, and thus his band addressed: 


“On that side, comrades, toil and hunger wait, 
Battle and death—for some their lives inust lose; 
On this side, truly, safety lies, butah! 
On that, the riches of a splendid state; 

On this, but poverty and Panama :— 

Now, a8 becomes the brave Castilian, choose! 





“As for myself, I go towards the South, 

Let who will follow!” and he crossed that bound 
Like Rubicon, immortal, thongh in sand. 
Spurred by his donghty foot and daring mouth, 
There followed thirteen of his little band :— 

The die was cast—at length, Peru was found! 


When powers that serve thee flag, since foiled solong, 
Summon them, soul! Draw what Pizarro drew; | 
Point to that land of riches, this of lack; 
Speak as he spake, then cross the line as strong, | 
Leaving poor Panama behind thy back, 
To find, at last, the glory of Peru! 

CHARLOTTE F. Bares. 


| 
smahellienaess | 
For the Companion. 
GRANDMA WILSON. 


There may be other women as deserving, but 
few, have survived to make so long a history 
of heroic service for others, in the face of al- 
most certain death, as has Mary Ann Wilson, | 
the venerable peanut-woman of New Orleans. 

The title ‘Angel of Mercy’’ belongs to her, if | 
it ever belonged te a human being. She has | 
earned it well. Forty-one years ago she forsook 
her little trade to minister at the bedsides 
of the plague-stricken, returning quietly to her | 
place when the duty was done. 

In 1853, when the yellow fever raged again, | 
she devoted the whole summer to the care of the | 
sick; and the hundreds whose lives she saved, or | 
whose deaths she soothed, learned to welcome | 
her as 2 messenger of heaven. When the wear- 
ing toil was over, she went back to her peanut- 
selling as before, 

Two years later the terrors of the same fatal 
pestilence centred in Norfolk, Va.; but news of | 
it reached Mrs, Wilson's ears, and she made the 
long journey, and gave her time and strength 
to the sufferers there. 

Several more years passed, and the noble- 
hearted nurse was found far from home again 
fighting the yellow fever in Savannah, Ga, 
Wherever and as often as the plague broke out 
she was sure to be in the midst of it, tending the 
sick with untiring devotion, and always resum- 
ing her humble calling when the work of love 
was done. She seemed to bear a charmed life, 
and grew old in a service where strong men fell. 

During the frightful epidemic of last summer 
she went to Grenada, Miss. The name of Grand- 
ma Wilson was well known. Its very sound 
was a blessing. When she arrived on her mis- 
sion of Christian mercy, her presence seemed 
to many a fevered victim like a holy safeguard. 

For thirty-eight days and nights her ministry | 
there between the living and the dead was al-| 
most sleepless. 








The patients whom she nursed, | 
and the whole afflicted community, regarded the | 
good old woman with a feeling next to homage. | 
As was told of Florence Nightingale’s poor sol- | 
diers at Scutari, the sick on their beds kissed her | 
shadow as it passed, | 

Gifts and rewards were pressed upon her. | 
She would not receive them. The cultured and | 
wealthy, the fashionable and beautiful, in their | 
distress bowed before her as suppliants. She | 
did what she could for them, but she wanted no | 
honors or gold; and when at last the worst was 
over, she went home and began selling her pea- | 
nuts again as though nothing had interrupted her | 
daily duties. Any one visiting New Orleans can 
see her to-day sitting at her little stand on the | 
Charles St. sidewalk just below the Academy of | 
Music, 


| apartments of the Empress, still, in spite of her 


| dozen Hungarian mares. 


| addressing deputations from Hungary and Bo- 
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Master say, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 


AN EMPEROR’S LIFE. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria enjoy a 
quiet domestic life during the summer at their 
country home among the mountains. A corre- 
spondent of the St. Paul Press gives this vivid 
description of their house and every-day occupa- 
tion: 





You approach the house, a plain mansion of 
white stone. In front is a wide parterre, ablaze 
with beds of hot-house flowers, 

You enter the spacious hall, and are told that 
the splendid antlered heads, each with a little 
ivory tablet, bearing a date, which line hall and 
staircase from floor to roof, are all trophies of 
the Emperor’s prowess in the chase. 

Their majesties are driving out, and you are 
permitted to see theirapartments. Those of the 
Emperor are simple enough—two large, plain 
rooms, covered with India matting, and simply 
furnished in dark sober-looking walnut. 

Ly his bedside stands, before a priedieu, a sil- 
ver crucifix, with ivory Christus, the gift of his 
father, the late Archduke Franz Carl, on his 
first communion, as the inscription at its base 
tells you, and which always accompanies him on 
his travels, 

On his writing-table are lying some coarse 
Virginia cigars—for he is an inveterate smoker; 
on a shelf above are a well-worn military cap 
and a few books of different languages. 

A long corridor divides these rooms from the 


rising family of grandchildren, a celebrated 
beauty. 

llere is imperial splendor enough. Ante- 
chambers filled with choice exotics. Louis Qua- 
torze furniture in white and gold, rooms in rose 
and blue and pale green silk. Aubusson car- 
pets, gilded mirrors, curious cabinets, and, 
what most attracts your notice, a fine collection 
of water-color drawings of Tyrolese scenery. 

Tu one of the ante-rooms is lying, on a deer- 
skin mat, a big full-blooded English mastiff—a 
great favorite with her majesty, and her com- 
panion on all her journeyings. This imperial 
dog has a special attendant devoted to his ser- 
vice—a gayly dressed Moor, sent as a present 
to the Emperor by the Viceroy of Egypt after 
his last visit to Vienna. 

As you step out of the villa, you notice a large 
swing, with whieh the royal children amuse 
themselves; and grazing in a paddock are half-a- 


The flash of a chasseur’s white plume comes 
in sight, and their ye drive past you on 
their way home in a low open carriage, drawn 
by a span of grays. 

A tall spare man, of soldierly bearing, in the 
light uniform of an Austrian general, who does 
not look much over forty, though he is nearer fifty, 
with sandy hair, cropped close to the head, and 
turning an iron-gray, regulation military whis- 
kers and mustache, small restless gray eyes, and 
the blunt features and heavy lips that distin- 
guish the Hapsburg fam‘ly. 

He is master of half-a-dozen European lan- 
guages, and wins the heart of his subjects by 


hemia, from Austria, Poland and Croatia, each 
in their mother tongue. 

In spite of his almost proverbial misfortune in 
war, he is personally very popular all over the 
empire. 

At Ischl the Emperor rises with the sun, and 
after a cup of coffee and a kipfel starts off in an 
old undress uniform jacket and foraging cap, 
with a thick stick for a companion on a solitary 
hour's ramble in the woods. 

Towards eight the imperial courier arrives 
from Vienna, and some time is spent in attend- 
ing to despatches and papers of State, for Fran- 
cis Joseph holds the strings of two or three port- 
folios in his hands and is not a crowned puppet. 

Then, if the weather is fine, he breakfasts 
with the Empress and his children in a pretty 
garden pavilion. At four he dines, generally en 
Jamille, Prosaic and matter-of-fact as the Emper- 
or looks, there is a touch of romance about this 
marriage. 

The Empress Elizabeth is his cousin. Her 
elder sister, now the Princess Thurn-Taxis, was 
destined for the imperial throne. But the young | 
monarch, on going to Munich to visit his intend- | 
ed, was so struck with the charms of her young- | 
er sister that after a, ball at the Schloss of her | 
father, Duke Max, he presented to the young | 





| Bavarian Princess, then a girl of sixteen, a bou- | 


quet, telling her that she was thenceforth Em- | 
press of Austria and Queen of Hungary and Bo- | 
hemia. | 
+o 
HATEFUL GUESTS. 
How much a disagreeable person can do to} 
make those around him unhappy is seen, as hate- | 


| fully as anywhere, in the conduct of a guest who | 
is entirely without polite tact and the faculty of | f 


good manners. A writer who spent a few days | 
at the modest home of a friend of slender means 
illustrates this very strongly, by picturing the 
contrast between two visitors who came to the 
house while he was there. 


The first dwelt upon the fact that the house 


On the roll of unselfish benefactors, who have} was in an out-of-the-way spot, and that there 


simply and humbly imitated Christ, Grandma | were few or no neighbors. 


At table he told of 


Wilson’s name is one of the sublime ones. | the delicious tea he had drank at the house of 


She might have been rich, and 
her breast the badges of public 
she has sought her gratification 


have worn on 


alone in doing 


| 
good, and the thought that she has not toiled for | 


earthly reward will be sweet when she finally 
folds her weary, withered hands, and hears her 


| one friend, of the rich tea-service that he had 
seen upon the table of another, of the rare old 


gratitude: but! china that was used in his own household, and 


of the dainty meals he had eaten from it. 

In the cramped little sitting-room after tea he 
sat by the stove and talked of the delights of an 
open wood fire, of his enjoyment of rare and 
costly books and pictures, and of twenty other 





things that the host of whose hospitality he had 
partaken did not and could not possess. 

When he had gone it was clear, although noth- 
ing was said, that his visit had caused pain, that 
it made the wife feel her straitened circum- 
stances more keenly than ever, and cast a shadow 
over her husband’s thoughts 

The next evening came the other visitor. He 
brought good cheer in his very face. The room, 
he said, felt so warm and comfortable after his 
walk, which, he added, was just the thing to 
give a man a good appetite for his supper. 

At table he spoke of everything that was nice, 
congratulated his host on having such a snug 
little home, apologized for eating so much, but 
couldn’t help it, because it was ‘‘so good” and 
tasted ‘‘so homelike,” liked the old black teapot 
because it was just like the one his mother had 
when he was a boy, and told his hostess, who 
was all smiles and as happy as a queen, that she 
ought to thank her stars that she had no gas or 
furnace to ruin the flowers that made her room 
look so cheerful. 

After tea he insisted that the children should 
not be sent to bed ‘‘just yet;” said he wanted to 
tell them a story, as he did; and when he had 
done, and had kissed them good-night, they 
trudged off up stairs with beaming faces, under 
the guidance of a mother who felt that a ray of 
real sunshine had entered her home, making it 
better and happier for all time.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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For the Companion. 


AMY’S PSALM. 


Darling little Amy, 
Only two years old, 
Sitting on the hearth rug, 
Hears the story told 


Of the tender Shepherd 
Who His loved ones leads 
By the pleasant waters, 
Through the flowery meads, 


Listening intently 
To her sister’s voice, 
Conning o’er the lesson, 
Not a bit of noise 


Makes the tiny maiden, 
Close by mammia’s side; 

But at length she rises, 
Opens blue eyes wide; 





Little arms uplifts she; 
“Take her!” baby cries; 
“Amy say a lesson!” 
Aud she looks so wise, 


Saying words so holy, 

n her childish way, 

“The Lord He is my Shepherd !” 
“Aye, of such as she,” we say, 





“We maketh me,” she murmurs, 
ud, as it frm vague alarms, 
She hides the shiny golden head, 
“To lie down in mannna’s arms!” 
MARGARET P. Smita. 


———+or—_-—__ 
A REAL ROMANCE. 


What in this country is known as an “‘intelli- 
gence-olfice’”’ is called in England a “‘registry- 
Office.” A lady writes to an English paper of a 
romance which began in sadness, at a registry- 
office, and developed into joy at the home of a 
Good Samaritan: 


Nineteen years ago, I found myself an orphan 
through the sudden death of my father, who 
had only just gone to London to live, from Can- 
ada, and after his funeral I was nearly penni- 
less, and sixteen vears of age. 

I could not indulge in sorrow, and had at once 
to begin my weary tramp after work of some 
kind; so, day after day, I walked the streets, 
trying shops, and asking them if they wanted a 
sewer (it was all I knew) without success; they 
all wanted experienced hands. 

At last I went into an imposing-looking office, 
with ‘“‘Registry-office for Servants’’ in large let- 
ters in the window. 

I went inand inquired of the man if he knew 
of a vacancy for me, when he told me I must 
have my name on the books, and the fee was 
- 6d., without which he could not tell me any- 
thing. 

With a sob, I handed him my last half-crown, 
leaving myself literally penniless, and begged 
him to be quick to tell me of some one who 
wanted a nurse-girl, or anything, —I did not care 
what, so long as it was work. 

The villain, with a leer, told me to call again 
in a few days, and perhaps he could do some- 
thing for me. 

I, with tears, begged for the return of my 
money, telling him that I had not tasted food 
that day, but he affected not to believe me, and 
told me he should call in the police unless I 
left quietly, which had the desired effect, for I 
went out, but I cannot remember how, or any- 
thing else, until some weeks afterward, when 
I found myself in bed, with a dear old lady 
nursing me. 

It seems I had wandered, unconsciously, into 
my husband’s office,—husband that is now,— 
and he, seeing me, took pity on me, and took 
me at once to his mother’s, where I was ill of 
—_ fever, brought on by anxiety and want of 
ood, 


_——_— +e —_ — 

ESCAPE OF A SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

A letter-writer from Stockport, Pa., to the 
New York Star relates an unpleasant experience 
of a young lady school-teacher at the former 
place. She, at least, would agree that a wild 
beast is more frightful than a ‘‘committee-man.”’ 

A young lady named Effie Boon, living at this 
place with a widowed mother, had an excitin 
adventure one night last fall, the effects of whic 
have prostrated her upon a bed of sickness. She 
teaches at a school-house two and a half miles 
from home. 

On Monday, she did not start for home until 
five o’clock. Between the school-honse and 
Stockport, there is a dense piece of woods, for- 








merly a great resort for wild game, and where 
yet deer or game are occasionally seen. 

It was nearly dark when the girl entered the 
wood, and by the time she was in the middle of 
it, the sky being cloudy, she could with difficulty 
distinguish objects a few feet away. ; 

Suddenly, a large animal sprung out from 
among the trees, a few feet ahead of Miss Boon 
She at first supposed it was a large dog. It ap- 
proached her, when she discovered that it was a 
bear. 

The girl screamed in terror, and fied into the 
woods, which led for several miles into the 
mountains. She suppcsed the bear was closely 
pursuing her. It was so dark that she could not 
see three feet ahead of her, and the brush tore 
her hands and face, and projecting roots tripped 
her as she ran headlong from her pursuer. She 
fell repeatedly, bruising herself severely. 

At last, overcome with weariness, she sank to 
the ground unconscious. When she recovered, 
she was drenched with rain, and lay by the side 
of a fallen tree. It was just getting light. She 
was so stiff and sore that she was unable to rise 
to her feet. As she began to realize her situa- 
tion, she heard footsteps cracking the brush and 
approaching where she lay. Supposing it to be 
a bear that had traced her to the spot, she hid 
her face in her hands and moaned in terror. 
The next moment, she heard a voice calling her 
name. 

A wood-chopper named Tom Haines, on his 
way to his work in the woods by an old road, 
had discovered her sitting by the log. Her dis- 
coverer helped her to a neighboring clearing, 
and obtaining a horse and wagon, took her home, 
where her absence had not yet created any alarm, 
as she was in the habit of frequently remain- 
ing over night at a friend’s near the school- 
house. 

It was some time before the girl was able to 
tell her experience, and it was several days be- 
fore she was able to resume her duties at school. 


~~ ——-+@+—-— —- 
A FOX HUNT AT PAU. 


The principal amusement of gentlemen win- 
tering at Pau, France, for the benefit of their 
health, is fox hunting. The farmers do a profit- 
able business by selling foxes, which, after be- 
ing fed on raw meat for several days, are set free 
and hunted. The fox is carried ina box to the 
“meet,’’ several miles from the city, and let go. 
A slow hound is put on his track, and a flag stuck 
in the ground to show the hunters where to begin 
the hunt. As soon as the flag is found the dogs 
are put onthe scent, and away go all hands, but 
not unfrequent.y a dozen saddles are emptied in 
one hunt. Bloody faces and broken collar-bones 
and legs are among the in idents which give a 
zest to the sport. A Boston nerchant and retired 
ship-captain, Mr. R. B. Forbes, met with an 
amusing incident on one of these hunts. It 
shows the influence which a high title has over 
French peasants. 


He had followed the hunt overa field, and was 
passing through a gate held open by two peas- 
ants, when they seized the horse’s bridle. Ina 
rough voice they demanded why he was riding 
over their land. 

The astonished hunter answered that as he 
was following a cart-track, he had done no dam- 
age. They demanded five francs to let him pass. 

“TI won’t give you five francs or five sous,”’ re- 
plied Mr. Forbes. It was raining hard, and the 
peasants had rushed out of their cabin in dry 
clothes. 

“In such fine weather,’”’ he continued, “and 
with this beautiful view before me, it is very 
pleasant to have two such nice young men hold- 
ing my hunter.” 

The men looked as if surprised, at having 
found such an eccentric huntsman. They were 
rapidly being wet to the skin. 

‘What would yon do if one should come on 
your grounds without leave?’ they asked. 

“T should say, Come into my cabin and dine.” 

They seemed a little ashamed of themselves, 
and the American added: 

“Come to the Grand Hotel, to-morrow, and 
ask for Admiral Forbes; you shall have re- 
freshment and we will assess the damages done 
to your sterile land.” 

The request to call on an admiral at the Grand 
Hotel thoroughly upset the peasants. They let 
go the bridle, opened the gate, and bowed as Mr. 
Forbes galloped off with, ‘Adieu, messieurs, 
au revoir.” 





A YOUNG HERO. 
Clarence Carmon, a youth of fourteen, living 
in Lansingburg, N. Y., recently gave his life to 
save a little girl from drowning. 


He was skating with a host of young compan- 
ions on the river, having in his especial company 
a girl of twelve years, named Cora Geer, when 
both skated into an air-hole. Clarence caught 
his young mate and held her up until he was 

uite exhausted with calling for help, when with 
the words,— 

‘Hold on to the ice, Cora; I'm going,—good- 
by,”’ he sank and was drowned. 

The little girl did hold fast to the ice until the 
cries of the other boys and girls brought assist- 
ance, and she was rescued. The brave boy 
might have saved himself, but with heroic self- 
sacrific pereferred to save his playmate. 


4@> 
+@> 





THE individual chiefly anxious to see the rule 
laid down is the school-boy. 


Professor—‘‘In one evening, I counted twenty- 
seven meteors sitting on my piazza.”’ Class ex- 


presses great astonishment at the social charac- 








ter of the heavenly bodies. 
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tried that leap a good many times before, but 
| had never succeeded till now, 

There was a sudden crash and scramble, and 
an uproar of voices, above which rose the sweet 
will of the little bird, safe beliind his gilded door. 

| ‘That wretched cat!’ shouted the children, 
| tlinging books and bags after the flying tabby. 
**How lovely that we came directly home from 
school! Just as likely as not Bab was just going 














—~ oe to eat up Billy Bulltinch.”’ 
The little Paris doll was quite sure he was, 
but said nothing. 


For the Companion. 
THE BIRD FROM OVER THE SEA. 

“Tm very homesick, 
to-day,”” piped the bull- 
finch, from his cage, in 
the window. 

Nobody replied. In fact 
there was nobody in the 
room but a great black 
cat, fast asleep in the sun- 
shine, on a soft Turkey 
rug, and a small Paris doll 
sitting quietly in a blue 
satin arm-chair. 

The little bullfinch went 
on, “I wish I was home 
again, miles away, off on 
the edge of the Black For- 
est.” 

“I wish you were, with 
all my heart,’”’ snapped 
the big blac cat, arching 
his body and his tail in 
great indignation, and 
stretching out his claws in 
a very threatening man- 
ner. 

“What a sad thing it 
must be to have such a 
disagreeable temper!’ re- 
marked the little bullfinch 
to himself. B= 

Then he hopped downa 8 a i 

aoe Only « wee little mortal, 
perch, and glanced at the 2 Asleep on the nursery floor, 
little Paris doll. Her blue Mid a pile of neglected playthings 
eyes were brimful of sym- Which litter the whole room o'er. 
pathy for the small black- 


Two little fat arms lying 
coated bullfinch, and thereupon he opened his Over a curly head, 
heart to her, turning his back on the eat. And smiles which awaken the dimples 

“Ah! yes; it is all very fine here, but if you seen sien ciate 
could only see the cosey German hut where I| 
was born, all dappled with the warm sunshine | 
sifting down through the leafy woods. The old | 
forest was merry with the songs of the wind | 
eset Megs fon, hin Pesan | My basket has gone froin the table, 

The pampered cat hissed at the bullfinch’s | pe ene ig sate 
humble birth-place, but the Paris doll looked in- | gh ye cana hee an 

’ state H Are here and there scattered about. 
tently at the unhappy little foreign bird, as if 
begging him to go on with his story. 

“Ah, those were good old times! It seems as 
if [could see my dear old cage hanging against | 
therough wall. There were Gretchen, and Jahn, | 
and Hans, and, Friedrich, Gretchen had lovely | 
blue eyes, like yours, little lady, and long yel-| 
low braids that hung down to the waist of her | 
blue woollen dress. I loved Gretchen, and | 
Gretchen loved me. But Hans had charge of | 
my education. | 

“Hans had great patience with me. In fact, | 
he had need of it,” piped the bullfinch. “I was | 
the dullest scholar of them all. Six of us bull-| 
finches lived in cages round the one room of | 
that little German hut, and Hans took a whole | 
long winter to educate us. | 

“Day after day and hour after hour he played 
for us, on the little bird-organ, the tunes he 
wished us to learn. At last we all knew our 
music lessons, and Hans, and Jahn, and Gretch- | 
en, and Friedrich joined hands and danced in| 
their wooden shoes over the hard stone floor. | 

‘Just as the spring stole through the for- | 


Exusiz GORHAM. 






For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE MIS- : 
CHIEF. cies 


Kitty-cat sits by the fire, 
Too disgusted to purr, 

For some one has spilled white powder 
All over her glossy black fur. 


Here’s dolly with arms and legs broken, 
And a terrible crack in her head, 

And her cheeks washed white as a lily, 
That once were so rosy and red. 

Poor Fido—the puppy—is whining; 
Poor fellow! no wonder you wail! 

T wonder what mischievous fingers 
Fastened that cup to your tail! 


It was only that wee little mortal, 
Asleep on the nursery floor; 

And nurse stands aghast at the litter 
Which covers the whole room o’er. 

Well, pick them up patiently, nursie, 
Over and over again, 

E’en though that bundle of mischief 
Will make all your labor but vain. 


Better a home with a baby, 
And a floor all littered with toys, 
Than one that is empty forever 
Of childish prattle and noise. 
So here’s a kiss for the darling! 
On forehead, and mouth, and chin, 
And wherever I find a dimple, 
I'll smuggle the kisses in. 
MARY D. BRINE. 





est, we were ready to go on our travels, to| Carin os 
be sold for a great prive. 


But when the big- | For the Companion. 
booted carrier came, knocking at the door for us|} WHAT HAPPENED TO THE WELL. 


with the handle of his great whip, it was small | 


bifds, 

“Hans soon rushed out on the door-step, his red bear. 
face shining in the morning sun, and there he 
stood and played on his little bird-organ, and we ter with my little bot?” asked his mother. 
sang to the dear old music, as long as a note of 
it came down the hill and across the valley to us.”” 

The little Paris doll looked as if she were about 
to shed tears; tears of sympathy, the bullfinch | low,” said his father. 
was sure. The cat, too, was wiping his eyes | 
with his paws, 


Frost. I hate him.” 


“If I should do you the favor to open your It is a mean old world.” 
cage-door,” he asked, ‘‘do you think you could, Poor papa! 


“I would try, at any rate,’”’ chirruped the bull- | last he thought of something. 
finch, gaily. 
Such an unexpectedly kind friend as the cross to the well. 
old cat all at once became! He gave aleap and and mittens, and go out with me to see it.” 
*prang upon the plaster head of Clytie, which | 


stood in the window beneath the cage. He had the well was a very fascinating place to him, 








It was just outside the wood-shed, and a nar- 
row, tall house was built over it; up in the i 
Was a great wheel over which was a rope, and | 
one end of the rope was tied to a stone fora 
weight and the other to the bucket. 

Robbie was never allowed to meddle with it, 
but he liked to look in, for there were sparkling 
inosses away down on the stones, and then, if 
the water was still, he could see his face, which 
had hardly ever been so cross a one as it was 
this morning. 

He did not remember that he had been out to 
the well for a weck, and it 
was all right then, What 
could have happened? Had 
the bottom fallen ont, or} 
had the house tipped over? | 
The ugly frown and wrin- | 
kles went out of his face in | 
a minute, as he hurried olf. 

“The well is here, papa!’ 
he called; ‘but see this! oh! 
oh! ou!’ 

Robbie was a boy who 
loved beautiful things, and 
he was a real little artist, 
ready to sit by the hour 
trying to draw a dandelion | 
or a butterfly; and so what 
he saw seemed to him won- | 
derfully lovely. It was a 
very simple thing, however. | 

Jack Frost had been there 
over night, and this is what 
happened,—there was 3 sil- 
ver rope, and a silver bucket 
tied to it by a knot with a 
silver tassel, the little shelf 
where the dipper was kept 
had a silver fringe all around 
the edge, and the dipper 
had turned to silver. And 
this was not all; round the 
hole in the great flat stone 
through which the bucket 
was lowered, was & crown 
of fine, glittering silver 
points, and the rocks from 
top to bottom were crusted with frosted silver, 

“Now look up over your head,”’ said Robbie’s 
father. 

That was prettier than all the rest. In the 
summer some spiders had tried to make a lace 
curtain above the wheel, and weave lace drapery 
in the corners, which nobody had ever found out 
till now; but in this one night the fairy threads 
had been turned to glistening silver, and there 
was the airy, filmy work all brought to sight, 
quivering, shining, more beautiful than any sil- 
ver-smith could make, more delicate than em- 
broidery and finer than the finest spun glass. 

The well-house was lined with lustrous silver, 
the wheel was covered with it, and the white 








floating webs festooned the roof all over, Some- 


| thing, indeed, had happened to the well. 


‘How did it come?’ cried Robbie. 

“Hateful Jack Frost did it,’ was his father’s 
answer ; 

Then a little boy hung down his head and said 
this was not a “mean old world,’ and that he 
never would call it so again. A. B. H. 

4 - 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little Mamie went to grandma’s to dinner, one 
day. After looking over the table, she suddenly 
exclaimed, just before grace,— 

“H’'m, I don’t like Yankee Doodle!’ 

Grandma’s langh was contagious; but grandpa 





Little Robbie almost always got up good-na- 
consolation to us six wretched little bullfinches, | tured, and came in to breakfast with a smiling 
that we were such well-trained and valuable | face: but one chilly morning, not long ago, when | 
he made his appearance, he looked as cross as a 


“Why! why! what is this? What is the mat- 
“It’s socold!”’ cried Robbie; ‘‘it’s that old Jack 
“Now I think Jack Frost is a pretty good fel- | 


“He spoils everything,” declared Robbie. 
“There is not anything pretty after he comes. 


He did not know what to do, his 
find your way home again tothe Black Forest?” | little boy was in such a bad state of mind; but at | 


“Robbie,” said he, ‘something has happened 
Suppose vou put on your tippet 


Nothing could have pleased Robbie better, for 


couldn’t see the point, until we explained she 
|meant macaroni, and could not remember the 
j name, only as associated with our national song, 
| which she had heard the children sing. 

| The same little girl once said, “Grandma, only 
|little childrens tell stories!’ Big peoples only 
make mistakes, but it sounds to me like stories 
| sometimes.” 

| During the cold days of last month we had a 
geranium blossom out beautifully. My little 
three-year-old and his mother stood looking at it, 
when he exclaimed, “Mamma, I guess God thinks 
it is summer.” 

Another time, after seeing a funeral go by, he 
|surprised us by saying, “Papa, what do they 
| call that big black engine that goes ahead of the 
| funeral?” 





ee ee 
“Mary,” said a mother to a little girl, “if I 
| was alittle girl like you, I should pick up all 


those chips.” 
“Well, mamma,” answered Mary, “aint you 
| glad you are not a little girl?” 











| Be good, and do good. 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE ZIG-ZAGS. 

(The figures and stars represent letters of the nine words 

to be supplied.) 
*10 * 
2711? 
* 3 * 13 
4* 13 4 
w* * 
6 * 15 * 
* 7 * 16 
8 * 17 * 
*18 * * 


Orso * FH 
* 


ACROSS. 
6, To quaver. 
7, The name of a famous 
wise man. 
&, A figure. 
%, Fashion. 
ZIG-ZAGS. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—Messages. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1s—An art of predicting 
eveuts bya particular means. CyRLL DEANE. 


1, To draw along. 
2, An animal. 

3, A Spartan slave. 
4, Fruit. 

5, A spirit. 


9 


IN BARBERRY MEADOW. 
(The final words in each division all rhyme.} 


In Barberry Meadow there lived an old —; 

A realm ina valley of hedges and —. 

Quite a prince in his way to the herds and the —, 
And the timid young keepers in trousers and ——, 
Was this quarrelsome brute; he delighted to —— 
With his own special weapon in furious ’ 

Not alone his own kind, but the stones and the ——~ 
And he got in return some redoubtable ——. 

Good enough for him, too! for when anything —— 
At the peace or the nature of kindred or ——, 

Or steps on a mate as he tramples the 
That grow in his footpath, we like that his —— 








Shall be soiled in a mire that can hurt as it —. 
This crabbed old fellow that thrust out his —, 
As oft as he spied anything to be —, 

Stood up in his place and looked over the —, 
With a covetous eye to his next neighbor's ——. 
Said he, “Just as sure as I ever was ——, 

I'll have that in defiance of order or ——, 


For what is a hedge but a show to —— 
The rough, narrow meadow? and now I have —— 
That summer shall never to autumn have —-, 
Nay, morning shail never be followed by ——, 
Till I shall that field of its riches have ——.” 
And he sprang; but alas! he was ruefully —— 
On the bound he despised; and he fell baek 
With a lesson that even a king may not 4 
And he laid himself down in his anger to ——. 

E. L. E. 

3. 


REBUS, ACROSTIC AND ANAGRAM. 
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The upper picture represents a certain geographi- 
eal name, which may be found by properly arrang- 
ing the middle letters of the names of the six objec 
below. ‘ OLIVER. 


CHARADE,. 
FIRST. 
A stitch in time will often save 
The trouble ‘tis to do my first, 
Or else ’tis what a man should do, 
When carefully in sickness nursed. 
SECOND (in sound), 
When any question’s brought to vote, 
Iam a token of assent; 
Or else, if sewed on gown or coat, 
My aid to fasten them is lent. 
THIRD. 
All little boys and girls should learn 
That no such word as this is found, 
Or else Lam a thing to spurn 
As foolish, insincere, unsound. 
WHOLE. 
I wander on from door to door, 
With many a piteous tale of woe; 
If sorry for the lone and poor, 
By timely aid your pity show. 
Z.Y¥. Ze 


—_—— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Mercurius. 2, Elymas. 3, Lebbeus. 4, Ce- 
phas. 5, Hadassah. 6, Israel. 7, Zephnath-paanesh. 
8, Eliakim. 9, Doreas. 10, Esh-baal, 11, Korah— 
MELCHIZEDER. 

2, Owe nothing (00), O sigh for nothing (O cipher 
0), nanght so invaluable (naughts O in valuable) on 
earth as content (ask cn tent), 
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PLEURISY. 

This is an inflammation of the membrane (pleura) | 
which lines the chest and covers the lungs, and | 
which secretes a lubricating fluid that prevents all 
harm from the movements of the chest and lungs | 
against each other. | 

The inflammation does not generally cover a large | 
It The 
former is characterized by a sharp and piercing 
pain, which is aggravated by a full breath, cough- 
ing, or lying on the affected side. 

The patient is inclined to hold in his breath all he 
ean, but unfortunately, the ailment attended 
with adry cough. The inflamed surface throws out | 
much water, which presses on the lungs, and thus | 
renders breathing difficult, or, if it is on the left 
side, may crowd the heart over to the right. 

Pleurisy is generally caused by a cold, or by get- | 


surface. may be either acute or chronic. 


is 


ting wet, though some people are much more likely | 
to suffer from it than others, especially persons hav- 
ing some other ailment. It begins with shivering, 
followed by fever. 

The following directions may be of service if a 
physician cannot be secured: Apply to the affected 
part a large linseed poultice, quite warm, repeating 
it every three or four hours, or apply either hops, 
hot, asa foment. Secure a co- 
pious sweat by such ordinary means as every house- 
keeper is acquainted with. The fever shouid, if | 
be allayed, and sleep promoted, but the | 
medicines used to secure these results are not gen- | 
erally found in the house. 
light. 
rapidly,—the water will be gradually absorbed. 


tansy or wormwood, 





possible, 


| 


| vestibule, where she speedily **came to,”’ 


| at Columbus was blown three-quarters of a mile. 


| last lowered to the earth as lightly as a feather would 
| fall, having received no material injury, though al- 


| thoughtlessness and the consequence is reported 


The diet should be very 
If the patient recovers,—and he may, very | 


THE YOUTH'S 


was unable to take her farther. 
came to the rescue, and seizing the ludy by the pedal 
extremities, the two carried her bodily out into the 
and indig- 


One of the deacons} 


use * 
efficacy by a test of many years. 
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For Coughs, Colds and Throat Disorders, | 
Brown's Bronchial Ti 
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nantly demanded of her kind friends what she had 
done that she should be so forcibly removed; the 
truth being she was only indulging in a good nap. 
‘The doctor will receive no fee from that patient. 

~ 
KILLED HIS MOTHER. 

None can do wrong without causing suffering to 

others as well as themselves. A sad case, illustrat- 


| ing the natural effect of a loved son’s vicious life 


and disgrace, is related in the Lacrosse correspon- 
dence of the Chicago Times: 


A young man, son of a hotel-keeper, has for some 
time past been infatuated with the game of poker, 
spending all his spare time and money in playing, 
not only in the saloons about home, but going to | 
West Salem (the adjoining village) and occasionally | © 
Visiting the gambling-houses of this city. 

On Friday last the youngster found himself with- | 
out any money, and afflicted with a desire to indulge | 
in his favorite game. In order to gratify himself, 
he was obliged to devise some means of getting | 
money, and finally concluded to search the pockets | 
of a boarder in the house. The result of his feloni- | 
ous investigation was thirteen dollars, with which he 
immediately started on a tour. He stopped a short 
time at West Salem, and lost a portion of the money, 
and then he came on to this city, where he was found 
Saturday merning in a gambling-room, with his 
money nearly all gambled away. He was arrested 
for theft. The news reached his mother, who fell to 
the floor when she heard it, and died almost in- 
stantly. 





The feelings of the young profligate, on being told 
| of the terrible effect of his conduct, may be imag- 


| ined; they cannot be described. 


a 


A GIRL’S RIDE IN THE ATR. 
Stories of human beings taken up and “blown 
away” by high winds are apt to be exaggerated; but 


| that such cases have occurred is beyond all question. 


A correspondent of the Savannah Weekly Neves, | 
writing from Columbus, Neb., relates as a fact that 
during a fierce tornado which passed over the Lone 
Tree and Clark’s region last summer, a servant-girl 


Jennie, a girl who was working at a hotel here, 
was busy at the stove preparing for the next meal, 
Hearing a rattle at the side door, she opened it. As 
she did so, she was caught from the doorway by the 
whirling wind and carried over the house, turning 
round and round in the air, and after approaching 
the ground on the other side she again rose, and was 
taken by the whirling wind over the stores and 
dwellings a distance of three-fourths of a mile, being 
lowered so that her feet could touch the ground as 
many as eight times during the trip 

Exhausted, but in an erect position, she was at 


most frantic with fright. 

The storm proceeded on its way, leaving her in 
sight of the town, and in half an hour she again ap- 
peared at the hotel, where anxious friends were be- 
wailing her sudden and mysterious departure. 


———— —_ 
A THOUGHTLESS ACT. 


A sensitive person could not forgive himself for 
a carelessness that costa child its life—if others 
should forgive him. An afflicting case of dangerous 





from Newark, N. J 


A mother left her infant daughter in care of her 
sister. The aunt put the child to sleep, and wanting | | 
to leave the room, tied a cord to the knob of the | 
door, and hung the other end in a loop loosely | 
round the little one’s neck. 


The silly woman thought it would be a nice 


In chronic plenrisy the symptoms are less marked | amusement for the infant, when it awoke, to get 


and much less painful, but the danger from it is 
really greater. In either case, call in a physician if 


possible, 
a nee 
SELF-MADE MEN. 
“Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the 


Hartford Courant, mentions a number of persons 
distinguished in American literature who have risen 
to eminence without the aid of a college education. 
“Bayard Taylor was a poor printer's boy, and he 
became the most versatile of our authors, with a 
reputation in both continents, and a position of the 


highest rank both in public estimation and in that | 


of his associates, 


“When he eame to Boston thirty-four years ago 
after emerging from obscurity into favor through 
his own efforts, the two men who were the mos 
active in tuking him by the hand were Mr, James T 
Fields, himself then only recently a book-seller’s 
apprentice, Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, who was 
superintendent of a Boston news-room. 

**Many other examples, both earlier and later, will | 
doubtless oceur to your readers, The whole array 
of eminent women who have done so much for our 
national reputation would of course be included in 
the list. 

“Maria Brooks (‘Maria del Oceidente”’ 
80 praised by Southey, and whose reput: ition is late ly 
revived in Hurper's Magazine by Mr. Z. B. Gus- 
tafson,—Maria Brooks was the wife of a Boston 
tailor. From her down to Mrs. Stowe and her later 
sisters the list is 1 strong one. 

“Take, too, the younger writers of Boston to-day. 
Mr. Wim. D. Howells, like Bayard Taylor, began life | 
in a printing-office, and never had the advantages 
of a university. Mr. T.B. 
only in the schools and in trade, exe ept what he ob- 
tained by self-culture; and Mr. G. DP. Lathrop is not | 
a college-educated man.’ 

oe - 
MISTOOK THE SYMPTOMS. 

The danger of people who sleep in meeting—and 

of young doctors who jump 


at conclusions — ap- | 


peared lately in an amusing incident which occurred | 


one Sunday in one of our popular churches: 


A stout lady, during the sermon, exhibited symp- 
toms of fainting, when a young physician, not much 
more than half her weight, gallantl, put his arms 
about her waist, and dragged her into the aisle, but 


hold of the cord and pull the door-knob; besides, | 
the noise would attract her attention and summon | 
her to the bedroom. | 

The poor child, however, instead of pulling at the | | 
door-knob, drew the loop tightly around its own 
neck, and then in its struggles, fell out of bed. 
When the mother returned, and went to the bed to 
kiss her darling, and meet the welcome of ita ont- 
stretched arms and its pretty crowing, she found 
| the child dead on the floor. It was strangled. It is 
to be hoped that the painful tragedy will teach other | 
people that there are safer ways o! providing for a 
child’s amusement than by means of a rope tied in a 
hangman’s noose around the neck. 





| 
| 


| has made his children each other’s enemies, and his | 








), who was | 


Aldrich got his education | 
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which will be pure and tree trom poison, liness. Durability & ¢ heapness. Unequa 

ane ai less than half what youare now paying, No hum- MOR 2 BRO , rop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 

bug. Address QUEEN BAKING POWDER Co., ~ 


Sal Nhs FLORILINE. 
62 PIECES MUSIC SI... onunse- 


ine datest Volume of MUS lot rare a uns 3 an 

titul songs and 27 py prone al pieces, All geo 
and by the best composers. ‘The reg are ier Piano or 
Organ, nd are tuli uiusic size (Would cost, separately, 
over $20.) agen printed, and bonnd in cloth, gut 
ana read edge post- ee tor $1 (cash or stamps.) 
Gk 0. W. Ri oti ar DSOS Ke V., 37 Temple Place, Boston, 


Valentines. 


I 











— FOR THE TEETH AND 

BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 

cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv. 
¢“animalenle.” leaving them pearly white, imparting 

a delightful fragrance to the breath. 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a toul stomach 
tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, soca, 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless, 

Vrepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 OxForp sr,, 
London, E ngland, and retailed everywhere. 































s for 187%. present this season the fin- 
Wri ES" ‘iyerii tient, Ow come | TR YOUR WASTE PIPES 


in burlesque all the different 
*riece. assorted, 10 ets. per doz.;3 
Our "SENTIMENTAL VALEN- 
TINES this year are unusnally pretty, being formed in 
‘legunt designs of lace and gold. These beautiful souve- 
ire made expressive of every sentiment, from mere 
to deep affection, and are suited to either sex. 
state what kind is wanted, and we ean suit you as bang 4 = 
thong “ge P +, We, 25e, 35c, 

Tie, Sl, $5 ich. Cameo fsa 
Vaie mtinen Tre un 3i up, All seenrely packed, by mail, post- 
Clean postage stamps taken same as cash. Address 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 

P.O. Box 4614. 39 Ann Street, New York. 


Se 


ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of aating for a Plumber, use one 
cK 


of our RUKBI 
FORCE CUP 









ELASTIC 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
50 CENTS. 
HODCMAN & CoO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Send for descrij\tion. 




















“Goop Pex ansuip is very desirable in whatever station in life yon are placed, and we are amend to ame that 









the system American penmanship introduced by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, of Manchester, New Hampshire, United 
States, is very popular in London, and is used in many of the leading commercial houses. It is called * — 
Compendinni,” and is simpler and more easily learned, and may be written with greater ease and rapidity, than any 


of the old styles, Trubner & Co., Booksellers, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, have it for sale.”— Pall 
Eagond. 

‘The salient advantages of Gaskell’s system are its legibility, rz petted and beauty. There is no style of writing, 
plain or ornamental, busmess or epistolary, for lady or gentleman, which is not ine inded in this admirable system, 
And we think that if anything at all could fire an indifferent writer with a desire to become an expert and elegant 
penman, an inspection of Mr. Gaskell’s system would do so.”—New York Daily Witness. 


JPTEAGHING PENANSHIP 


OUNG PEOPLE (or middle~ aged) wishing to change their present 
handwriting toa more easy and beautiful style, can do so very easily 
Ny home practice at odd hours, from 


GASKELI’S COMPENDIUM. 


This system, which has become the most poplar, both at home and in Eng- 
land, ever published in either country, is not altogether in book-form, like 
the old systems, It consists of four parts, viz.: 


Copy-Slips, Book of Instructions, Ornamental Sheet and Case 


It is designed equally for all ages and stages of advancement; for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as also for Gir and Boys. Among the many models 
for practice it gives: 

BOLD BUSINESS WRITING, 


Consisting of Movement Exercises, Invoices, Notes, Ledger Headings, 
Model Signatures, etc , ete. 


LADIES’ PENMANSHIP, 


Of the most elegant description, as used in Letters, Notes, Invitations, 
Cards and Albuns. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK, 


For those wishing to attain to the highest possible proficieney; off-hand 
Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills, Scroils, ete., and German Text, Old 
English and other Lettering. 

All the above are in the form of written and other pen exercises. They 
are accompanied with a small Book OF INSTRUCTIONS, neatly illustrated, 
containing full directions for acquiring pertect coutrol of the pen and cor- 
rectness in form. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 

~~ For nearly twenty years the business colleges turned ont nearly all of the really fine penmen in this country. 
But during the past five vears this svstem has made six superior writers to the business colleges one. ‘Their work is 
less artistic and perfect than that of those who have confined themselves exclusively to this system, practising faith- 
fully by themselves at home, without combining the branch with numerous others. The following specimens of im- 
provement have never been equalled by any school in this country. ‘shey are perfect reproductions of the originals. 
‘the full post-office address of each party is given. 


Mall Gazette, London, 
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The trial of a father’s heart when a sectional strife 


love can still make no difference between them, is 
ulfectingly suggested in the following fact from the 
Sparta (Ga.) Index: 

An old man in Virginia had two boys. The elder 
fell marching beneath the Stars and Stripes, the 
younger battling for the Lost Cause. After the war, 
the old mar gathered up their bones, brought thein | 

| home and laid them side by side in one grave. 





Above them he erected a single sh: ft, on one side | 


of which was inscribed, “Sacred to the memory of 
my eldest son, who fell fighting for the Stars and 
Stripes.” 


} 





| memory of my youngest son, who fell fighting for | 
| the Lost Cause.” Higher up, in the centre, in bold | 
| characters, was this inseription, “God knows who 
| was right.’ 


o~ i 
A BOY SITTING ON EGGS. 
Edison’s sister tells a good story of her brother, 


which sets him forth as an experimenter even in 


boyhood: 


she said. 


| 
| 
| “He tried to sit on eggs,”” 
| What do you mean?” in- | 


“What's that? How? 
| quired the listener. 

“Why, he was about six, I should think, and he 
fonnd out how the goose was setting, and then saw 
what the surprising result was. One day we missed 
him, called, sent messengers, couldn't find him any- 
where. 
him curled up in a nest he had made in the barn and 
tilled with goose and hens’ eggs,—actually sitting on 
the eggs and trying to hatch them!” 


On the opposite side was inscribed, “Sacred to the | 


By-and-by, don t you think, father found | 





Fallof "77 T purchased one of vour 
nd began. to imitate your stvle. Your 
ons recommends the muscular move- 
‘viously used the finger. In one day I 





Mr. M. writes: “In the F 
Ganmentnnin. t 
Book of Instri 
ment. IT had pre 


Mr. Mehan writes: “‘I send you a specimen of my writ- 
ing betore and after using your Compendium, which I 
consider the best thing of the kind ever devised. 

ME 
















learned the principles | thorongl ‘ eatin : ‘J. M. MENAN, Principal Ames High School. 
the mi hhas-develog sail Joint “ys ighly; and practice sinec “Fe. Address, Nevada, lowe” 
“DL. Mapanasz, San Antonio, Texas.” 
Old Style: 
Old Set 






| 
| New Style: 


New Style: 
| 


| 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| “Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
| the other after using your Compendium. 1 wish you 
} would tell me what you think of my writing, for one who 
| has never had any instruction exce: t from your Compen- 
dium. w Fairncnitp, Newtown, Conn.” 





“Your Compendium has been a great help to me. Yor 
will find enclosed two of my antographs, one written be+ 
fore and the other after using it. 

* - OSBORN, Grass Lake, Mich.” 





| GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM COMPLETE will be mailed to any address. post- + for ONE DOLLAR. 
Registered Letters and Monen O-ders at our risk. Addre 
Prof. GreORGE A. x ASK IL 
Principal of Bryant & Stratton Business College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Briony he FR a (ters are prompily answered. If you do not get immediate returns, write again, wnd we will 
Where the fault lies. 


CF. Descriptive Circulars Free for Stamp. 
ECIAL.—So neiny constantly write us that they are nnable to procure good pens, that we here give notice that 
These are the very best 


see 


sr 
we will send ovr orn, post-paid, to any address, for forty cents per box (quarter gross). 
steel pens in the market. Postage Stamps may be remitted for pens. Send only ones and tos. 
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